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The following extracts we take from a des- | 


eription of the Bazaar at Boston, furnished by 
Maria W. Chapman for the A. S. Stand- 
ard. 


The Thirteenth National Anti-Slavery | 


Bazaar. 


In making up our account of the thirteenth 
annual effort in behalf of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, we are obliged to acknowledge 
with a joyful pride in the land of our ances- 
try proportionate to our sorrow over the land 
of our birth, that the brilliant beauty and 
success of the occasion were more owing to 
Great Britain than to America. Not that it 
was less than usually indebted to the Amer- 
ican friends, but to the English, Scottish, and 
Irish ones more. 

It should also be considered, that the exer- 
tions of our beloved friends, Henry C. 
Wright, Frederick Douglass, James N. Buf- 
fum, and Garrison, instead*of being made to 
awaken American sympatiy for suffering and 
indignation against wrong, have been devo- 
ted to arousing the public mind of the three 
kingdoms to its responsibility as the leader 
of the world in the carecr of freedom and hu- 
manity, for an increase of effort in the promo- 
tion of those sacred principles. 
ary result of the effort was FOUR ‘THOU- 
SAND FIVE HUNDRED AND TWEN- 
TY FIVE DOLLARS. 


| 
lt commenced on the 22d of December, | 


and continued through the first of January— 
11 days. ‘The expenses amounted to $837,- 
34, more than half of which was paid for 
freight and duties, and the rest in advertis- 
ing, notifying, door-keeping, gas-lighting and 
warming, service, and Jabor of various kinds, 
table coverings, ornamenting the Hall, &c. 
* * cad co 


Too much cannot be said of the rare bean- | 


ty and attractiveness of the articles received, 
in testimony of devotionto ourcause. Tirst, 
came Bristol and its environs, with its char- 
ming pictures, papeterie, ‘Tunbridge ware, 
and tapestry; next Glasgow, with its valua- 
ble Scottish manutactured goods and exquis- 
itely fancied articles of dress and ornament. 
Edinburgh followed, with its thousand vari- 
eties of knitted, netted, woven, and embroi- 


dered work, and its beautiful books of flow- | 
ers—memorials at once of historic interest | 


and botanic skill. Cork did not fall behind, 
with its magnificent tapestries, and its sea 
plants, every book of which brought £1 to 
the treasury of Freedom. Dublin, with its 
literary curiosities, unparalleled writing ma- 
terials, rare engravings, 





most acceptable gifts. Perth, with its beau- 
tiful infants’ hoods and dresses; Belfast, 


with its exquisitely neat and valuable varie- | 


ty; Carlisle, with its shawls, biscuits, old 
oak-work and fancy-work; Lridgewater, with 
its seven boxes, its doll’s cabinet work, and 
well chosen variety; Kirkealdy, with its 
welcome donation of money, hastily collect- 
ed for want of time to appear in any other 
shape; Sheffield, with its cutlery ; Manches- 
ter, with its papier mache and ivory, all con- 
tributed most liberally to the suecess of the 
Bazaar. 
+ * . * * 

The impressive address of TEN THOU- 
SAND women of Edinburgh to the women 
of the United States, was read to a crowded 
audience by Mrs. Foster. It will be fe 
sented to many an audience hereafter, and do 
muck to awaken our women toa sense of their 
responsibilities on the question of Slavery. 

In walking round the Hall, it was most 
touching to observe the grand co-operative 
power of the cause. The poor with the rich, 
the maimed and blind, with the gifted and 
the beautiful, the highly and the lowly-born, 


the Calvinist and the Unitarian, the Quaker | 


and the Episcopalian, the Northerner and the 
Southerner, the black and the white, the 
bond and the free, sickly suffering infancy 
with vizorous d and hood, the 





w ’ 


Whig, the Democrat, and the Liberty party | 
man, each the best of his class, were all to | 


be found here in person, or represented by in- 
scriptions on their respective gifts. It was a 
lesson to the partisan and the sectarian; to 
the tyrant and the demagogue. J'his was 
indeed a Free Cuvrcu. 
an EvaneenicaL ALLIANCE ; for were they 
not all gathered together in the name that 
gives deliverance to the captive? Then, 
surely, by His own promise, there was He in 
the midst of them. 

One beautiful article was inscribed thus : 
“The gift of one who can do but half what 


he at first proposed, because the claims of | sit down when wheat harvest comes, and 


suffering Ireland are to be satisfied ; but the 
causes of Irish suffering cannot be reached 
till the prejudices created against American 
institutions have been removed by abolishing 
Slavery. To serve Ireland, therefore, | must 
help the American Abolitionists.”” 

The following paren placed in the 
hand of a miniature market woman, supposed 
to be going from Kingswood, Gloucester- 
shire, to Bristol market, is peculiarly instruc- 
tive to those who deel 1 J 
against anti-slavery effort, on the allegation 
that “the slaves are better off than the British 
peasantry :”’— 

* T be a poor, hard-working body "tis true ; 
I works hard and lives hard, | knows that I 


do; 
But I works hard for they as I loves to my 
eart, 
And if I don’t do’t, they "ont make by back 


smart, 

We ty + ther, my old man and I, 

To settle t prea *uns before we do die. 

What we gets is our own, as I says; and 
we're free. 

And happen what ‘ool, tis a comfort to me, 

That never can tear me from he!” 

Among the Bristol offerings was one with 
this notice attached to it: 

“This small piece of lace was wrought by 
the little girl whose name it bears, in the fol- 
lowing way. She obtained from her mother 
a half-penny in lieu of one week's sngar.— 





The pecuni- | 


wrought caimbric, | 







newed devotedness, by the fine choice of its | 


This was in truth | 
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With this she purchased two farthing balls 
of cotton, and trom these produced the lace. 
An instance of self-denial worthy of imita- 
tion.” 


SARATL ANN WHITE, 
Kinsswoop Inranr Scuoon, near Baisrou. 
} “She hath done what she could; and it 
‘shall be told as a memorial of her.” The 

rich man who gives thousands may not have 
done so much, 

Many infant and charity schools in Bristol 
and Bridgewater sent gills most precious to 
the hearts that received them, 

* * 
Friends from both sides of the Atlintic tes- 
tified, on this occasion, to their sense of the 
excellence of the American leader of the An- 
ti-Slavery cause. He leads in such a wise, 
as the most republican advocate of equality 
cannot but sanction, and which royalty must 
equally approve. Royaity and republicanism 
alike, must aceds follow him who goes before. 
Scattered among the foreign ecntributions 
were leaves of richly watered silk and sitin, 
on which were printed the following words: 
“A TRANSATLANTIC WHISPER.” 
“Our hearts are with you, encouraged by 
the lovely and the patient spirit of 
THE UNDAUNTED GARRISON.” 
Ona white satin streamer, which orna- 
mented a gilt of confectionary, from Lowell, 
was a similar fascription. 
* * * * * 
| By far the most piquant as well as edifying 
| reuuiniseences of the Bazaar must consist of 
the various conversations, for which it gave 
| Opportunity, on topics of interest and import- 
ance, ‘This is its greatest good. Important 
a3 are its pecuniary results, the explanation 
of misconceptions, the removal of objections, 
| the implanting of principles, the awakening 
of sympathies which it occasions, cause its 
' moral results to be vastly more important.— 
Hereafter it is proposed, if time and space 
permil, to give some of these conversations. 
| At present, we can only give the requisite 
; business and financial statements. 


| 

From the Pa. Freeman, 
| ‘ ’ 

Letter from the South. 


The following which we publish with a 
few unimportant omissions and verbal altera- 
tions, is a specimen of the encouragement 
and confirination in our course which we are 
every now and then receiving from the South. 
i The writer does not give us his name, but 
| the familiar southern post mark with which 


of its gencineness. 
| To the Editors of the Pennsylvania Freeman: 
| GenrLemen :—I have read several of your 
nuinbers, and that with much interest. 1 do 
firmly believe you are engaged in a work of 
the greatest importance. In this I speak 
from experimental knowledge. 1 am a iman 
of sixty-eight years of age, and have resided 
in the nidst of slavery nearly all my life. I 
}am no sectarian, nor aw J priest-ridden, for I 
assure you I have stood alone for these thir- 
| ty years endeavoring to think and act for my- 
self. I sometimes have gone to church and 
| bave heard men, who if it were possible, 
; would deceive the very elect; but when I 
ceme to look over their walk in life, 1 have 
had to turnaway io disgust. ‘Turning my 
attention to their audiences, I have beheld a 
motley multitude shoved to one side, scarce- 
ly one-third of them without some white: 
‘ blood in their veins; “Oh,” thinks 1, “these 
| are the people that nake such a fuss about 
amalgamation.” Now from my observation 
Tam fully convinced that they amalgamate 
| faster by far in bondage than when free.— 
‘The reasons are obvious, the poor slaves have 
{no say in the matter; they are compelled to 
yield to their master’s will, whereas the free 
| ones have more liverty, and are not so easily 
made to submit. 

Do not be discouraged ; I have no’ fears 
| from their being “turned loose’ amongst us, 
for surely a man will not murder you four do- 
ing him a great favor. Besides, many of our 
| best men are beginning to make inquiries 
‘about the British West Indies, and to their 
| astonishment, they find the white population 
| is not willing to part with their colored breth- 
ren, although they are free as themselves ; 
and when they find it to be a fact that real 
estate has risen in value, they seem to he 
jamazed. The ery is very common amongst 
jthem, “I wish there were some way to get 
| tid of them, but we must wait the Almirh- 

ty’s time!" Oh I have heard this hypocrit- 
| ical plea until I am sick ; they might as well 


wait for the Almighty to cut the grain. 
| When I pass through many of our coun- 
ties, especially along the seaboard, my heart 
|-sickens to see the devastation and ruin both 
of the white man, the colored man and the 
soil ; all gone to destruction together. Mil- 
|Jions of acres entirely worn out to appear- 
ance, all grown over with a coarse grass cal- 
| led sedge, and interspersed with briars and 
j thorns. Yes, it has every appearance of be- 
| ing cursi—just as mach as Sodom and Go- 
|morrah were. But do not be discouraged, 
| there ere fall seven thousand, south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, that have not bowed 
| the knee to Baal or kissed his image. Be- 
| Sides a considerable number of your people 
from the northern states are coming to our 
aid, and they make a good beginning, if they 
! only do but hold on, and not partake of the 
| forbidden fruit. But if they slide into slave- 
ry, a8 too many have done in time past, they 
will only become a mock and derision 
jamongst us. They had better have a mill- 
| stone hung about their necks and be cast in- 
| to the Susquehanna before they reach here.— 
But do not be discouraged, although I told 
you the soil seemed to be curst, we have dis- 
covered that this curse only goes into’ the 
|earth about two or three inches. This you 
| know is as deep as they ever plough here ; 
and we find by turning this curst soil onder 
| six or eight inches it cures the curse as com- 
| pletely as ever good old Elijah cured the 





the letter is endor: ll ts str 
letter is endorsed, as well as ie puane 





| arowgee hy his prayer. And when this is 


generally done, I have no doubt that this 
now barren soil will be made to blossom like 
the rose, and bring forth bountifal crops. 


Let us keep the ball a rolling until there | 4 


is not a slave left toruin the soil. As for the 
churches } believe they ate nearly all pro-sla- 
very, except a few Methcdists and Friends. 
As to the latter, they appear to be very luke- 
warm, with a few exceptions, they are afraid 
to lift up their hands against the monster: 
some through weakness and some through 
fear of losing popularity. ‘The fact is, where 
slavery lives, Quakerism is very likely to 
die, and if there is not something done, the 
whole white population will run out, Quakers 
and all. 

There are thousands in our land who ap- 
pear to be at ease, because the Almighty bore 
much longer with the Egyptians than he has 
with us, and therefore, they say, we cannot 
be in any danger yet, be it tight or wrong. 
Poor deluded mortals! they do not consider 
that the Egyptians lived in a dark age, and 
that the bondage of the Israelites was not to 


be compared to that of our poor Africans.— |" 
We have no account of the Egyptians tor- 


menting them with whips, branding-irons, 
iron collars, cropping their ears and selling 
them all over the South, just like the beasts 
of the fields; ah no, and as for food, the Is- 
raelites, it seems, honed after the fleshpots 
of Egyptafter they were out of bondage: but 
is it rational to suppose the slaves of our land 
will hone after only ‘tone peek of ungreund 
Indian corn per week ‘This is the allow- 
ance that has been meted cut in our land by 
hundreds of masters professing to be Chris- 
tians, and living in this day of light and 
knowledge. 

Now if all this be trne (and there can be 
no doubt of it,) would it not be rational to 
conclude that it will be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah atthe day of judgment 
than for these? to say nothing of their un- 
lawful amalgamation, drunkenness, gambling, 
swearing, and in fact, all manner of vice.— 
Can stich a people as this expect tha forbear- 
ance of the Great Judge of Heaven and earth, 
to wait with them as long as he did with the 
benighted Egyptians? But itis in vain to 
attenipt to describe all the horrors of slavery 
and its evil consequences, and as I am afraid 
I have already tired your patience, | wil! con- 
elude for the present. 

For your encouragement, however, I will 


say that there is a large number in the South- 5 
ern States who are with me in sentiment, if | 


they would speak out. 
Tave Buve ov rue Sour. — 
December 5th, 1816. . 





We yesterday listened to the recital of an 
incident which came under the observation 
of one of our police, during last week and it 
is so eloquent in fact, that any comment to 
heighten it would be vut of place. 

An Illinois volunteer from Springfield, na- 
med John Teflit, returned to this port on one 
of the New Orleans boats on last Sunday 
week. He had been discharged because of 
his physical debility, he having received an 
injury on one of his legs, and being other- 
wise unfitted for service by sickness. In 
this state, on their way up, he lay helpless- 
ly stretched out on one of the deck berths, 
receiving but little attention until they pas- 
sed the mouth of the Arkansas river, where, 
in the night, an old negro woman came on 
board, evidently a runaway slave. She was 
not noticed until she began to cook and sup- 
ply the wants of the suilering volunteer.— 
Others on board were surprised at her inter- 
est for him, and expressed themselves so ; 
the old negro answered them that * De man 
who bin fightin’ for his country mussint be 
let to die like a dog, if I can gib him any 
help.” 

On the arrival of the boat at this port, the 
old negro woman was consigned to the care 
of the officer wifo related to us the cireum- 
stance, and conveyed her to jail for safe-kee- 
ping until the boat returned. ‘The volunteer 
in the mean time remained in his berth. On 
Tuesday, when the boat was about to start, 
he conveyed the runaway down to place her 
on board, und passing along the levee, they 
encountered the sick and helpless soldier, 
seated against some freight. He had lainon 
board the boat from Sunday until Tuesday, 
and then was carried off and seated upon the 
levee. The old negro woman stopped when 
she saw him, anc untying the corner of an 
old handkerchief, in which was folded up 
two dollars, she took out one—half of her 
whole hoard—and placed it in his hand. 

* (iod bless you, massa,” said she, “ you 
berry poorly treated for killin’ yourself for 
your country ;” and shaking his hand, she 
departed home to her bondage, satisfied that 
her lot was better than that of the discharged 
soldier of the republic. The poor fellow 
wept as he departed from the kind hearted 
slave. 

The officer together with some humane 
gentlemen, raized a subscription for the vol- 
unteer, and carried him ona litter on board 
the Luella, by which he was taken to Alton, 
from whence he will have opportunities of 
getting home. No contribution, however, 
in magnitude of circumstance, equalled the 
liberality of the old negro woman.—Saint 
Louts Reveille. 

(<7- What a lesson is the above for white 
christians! What a warning should it be 
for those who are tempted to expose them- 
selves in the battles of Mexico! A christian 
nation wages war with a weak and crippled 
people for the extension of slavery, and when 
her soldiers are disabled, turns them out like 
old horses to die in the highway. The poor 
soldier pines under the influence of his 
wounds on the deck of a steamboat; is sur- 
rounded by the white christians for whom 
he has been fighting, yet none offer him food, 
none slake his thirst, none dress his wounds, 
hor pay so much attention to him as they 
would toa wounded dog! There he lays 
and suffers hour after hour, and none mani- 
fest any sympathy for him. At length his 
groans reach the ears of a poor old negress, 
who has spent her life in bondage to chris- 


n masters. Her frame is bowed down 

th hard labor, and her skin bears marks of 
christian whip! She is nearly past la- 
and is sold and swapped, joekied from 
one to another, as old horses are at the north 
=sjs taxed beyond her strength; and lashed 
half starved because she cannot perform 
much as one in the prime of life. She be- 
e@mes weary and worn down with til, and 
Wery species of ubuse, and longs tor a little 
3 for a little freedom, and a home where 
can die in peace, and with the hopes of 
oWBaining this, secretes herself on board the 
mer. ‘The groans of the wounded soldier 

er her hiding place and reach her ear.— 

p listens! It is the voice of a soldier that 
been fighting for a christian nation to per- 
nate the slavery of her own race; yet she 

s that he is a brother—that he needs sym- 
pahy and kind attention. She has never 
in taught to read, in her State, a heavy pe- 
y awaits such as teach a slave woman 

ig alphabet, or present her with a Bible; yet 
has a heart; manhood, and humanity have 
heen entirely erushed out of her by her 
lian oppressors ; and regardless of her 

n satety she leaves her hiding place, 
fawls out from among the merchandise and 
baggage, and prepares food for the wounded, 
fatbished soldier whom his christian country 
forsaken, and whom his comrades neg- 
‘@. She holds the cup to his parching lips, 
his wounds and while pouring the oil 
onsolation and encouragement into his 
pnded spirit, the boat arrives at its destin- 
, and she is locked up in a ehristian jail 
ent her from seeking a home of free- 
among the wolves of the forest. ‘The 
wounded soldier is put on shore by his 
tian brethren, to beg his way home on 
riches or starve in the highway ; the boat 
‘ dy to return, and the poor old negress 
ken from jail and carried back to her 
tian tormentors, to be jockied from one 
lo@mother; to toil beyond her strength till 
appears for her relief. ‘This is modern 
Hanity ; this the fiuits produced by all 
Yote for, or in any way support the go- 
ent of this boasted Union, this brother- 
hogd of thieves and every thing wicked, cru- 
F i vile! This reader, is THY own work, 
i art a supporter of the national govern- 
,and a righteous retribution will sooner 
er overtake thee. ‘Thou wilt yet be 
to lament thy misconduct, as in dust 
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shes. ‘Thou canst not assist in crush- 
imanity to the earth and escape the pe- 
Pleasure Boat. 


; Extract 
Wephens’ Incidents of Travel in Greece, 
. and Poland. 


in. Epiror :—In reading lately Stephens’ 
work of the above title, I met with the fol- 
lowing extract, which, although probably 
not new to many of your readers, is, never- 
theless, from the bearing which it has upon 
a subject of vital importance to this country 
and to the interests of humanity, deserving a 
place in your paper. Stephens, although 
professing an abhorrence of slavery, is, as 
will be perceived from the tenor of his re- 
marks, no Abolitionist. His testimony, 
therefore, against the evils of slavery might, 
perhaps, meet with attention from multitudes 
of minds who would turn a deaf ear to the 
most eloquent addresses of the leaders of the 
abolition movement. 
E. Ss. 

“Thad found in Russia many interesting 
subjects of comparison between that country 
and my own, but it was with deep humilia- 
tion I felt that the most odious feature in that 
despatie government found a parallel in ours, 
At ths day, with the exception of Russia, 
some of the West India Islands, and the re- 
public of the United States, every country in 
the civHized world can respond to the proud 
boastof the English common law, that ‘the 
momeat a slave sets fvot on her soil he is 
free.’ J respect the feelings of others and their 
vested rights, (!) and would be the last to 
suffer them or those rights to be wantonly 
violated ; but I do not hesitate to say that 
abroac slavery stands as a dark blot upon our 
natioral character. There it will not admit 
of any palliation; it stands in glaring con- 
trast with the spirit of our free institutions. 
It belies our words and our hearts, and the 
American who would be most prompt to re- 
pel any calumny upon his country withers 
under this reproach and writhes with morti- 
fication, when the taunt is hurled at the oth- 
erwise stainless (1) flag of the free republic. 
1 was forcibly struck with a parallel between 
the white serfs of the North of Europe and 
African bondsmen at home. The Russian 
boor, generally wanting the comforts which 
are supplied to the negro on our best ordered 
plantations, appeared to me to be not less de- 
gradei in intellect, character, and personal 
bearing. Indeed, the marks of physical and 
personal degradation were so strong that I 
was insensibly compelled to abandon certain 
theories not uncommon among my country- 
men at home, in regard to the infrinsic supe- 
riorily of the white race over all others.— 
Perhaps, too, this impression was aided by 
my having previously met with Africans of 
intelligence and capacity standing upon a 
footing of perfect equality as soldiers and of- 
ficers in the Greek army and the Sultan’s.— 
The serfs of Russia differ from slaves with 
us in the important particular that they be- 
long to the soil and cannot be sold except 
with the estate. They may change masters, 
but cannot be torn from their connections or 
their birth place. One-sixth of the whole 
I try of Russia ling to six or 
seven millions—belong to the crown and in- 
habit the imperial demense and pay an annu- 
al tax. In particular districts many have 
been enfranchised and become burghers and 
merchants; and the liberal and enlightened 
policy of the present emperor is diffusing a 
more general system of melioration among 
these subjects of his vast empire. ‘The rest 
of the serfs belong to the nobies, and are the 
absolute property and subject to the absolute 
control of their masters, as much as the cat- 





skill and management with which these | 
serfs are employed. Sometimes the Seig- | 
neur sends the most intelligent to Peters- | 
burgh or Moscow to learn some handicraft, | 
and then employs them on his own estates, | 
hires them out, or allows them to exercise . 
their trade on their own account, on payment 

of an annual sum, And sometimes, too, he | 
gives the serf a passport under which he is | 
protected ail over Russia, settles ina city, | 
and engages in trade, and very often accum- | 
ulates enough to ransom himself and his fae | 
ily. Indeed, there are many tecldddes cf 

a serf’s acquiring a large property, even 

rising to eminence. But he is always sub- | 
ject to the control of his master, and I saw. 
at Moscow an old Mongik who had aequired 
a very large fortune, but was still a slave.— | 
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Letier from Boston. 

' Corresponcence of the Saturday Visiter. 

In order to become thorough! jinted 
with a people, watch them in their of 
public resort as well as in private Jife. See 
them when bent up for action, as well as 
when unbent for rest. 

I took the opportunity to study these New 
Englanders, atiorded by the National 
Anti-Slavery Bazaar at Fe Hall. Here 
were all classes, drawn together by one pur- 
pose—more or less defined, more or fess 
strong—the purpose of delivering the eoun- 
try from the curse of Slavery. Few of them 
could en. Oe whata curse it is, for no man, 
Northern-born, has tre bitter experience that 
burns in the hearts of our Marylanders and 


His master’s price fir his freedom had ad-, Virginians. But all had some imperfect idea 
vanced with bis growing wealth, and the | of the disgrace which attaches to the nation, 
poor serf, unable to bring himself to part with and seemed to be paeifying their consciences 
his hard earnings, was then rolling in wealth | by purchasing what the Abolitionists hed 
with a collar round his neck, struggling with | prepared for exhibition. Seldom are so many 
the inborn spirit of freedom, and hesitating | curious and beautiful objects united in a sin- 
whether to die a beggar or a slave. gle coup d’a/. ‘The amount of the Sales 
The Russian serf is obliged to work for was, 1 am told, approximating to $5,000, 
his master but three days in the week; the , when the Bazaar was obliged ta close, 
other three he may werk for himself on a| 1 noticed some contributions from Slave 
portion of land assigned to him by law, on States; and I could not but observe that there 
his master’s estate. [He is never obliged to | Was a full proportion of the visiters from 
work on Sunday; and every saint’s day or | what are called the respectable classes— 
fste-day of the church isa holiday. is | many of them the very persons to whom the 
might be supposed to give him an opportu- | cireular of the Charlestown and Baltimore 
nity of elevating his character and condition; mercantile houses were addressed a dozen 
but, wanting the spirit of a tree agent, and , years ago, begging. them to * pat down this 
fecling himself th absolute property of an- | fanaticism.” Nay, 1 saw here, engaged 
other, he labors rsdgingly for his master most warmly in propelling the enginery of 
and for himself—vairiy enough to supply the | the Bazaar, the very persons who called a 
rudest necessaries of life and pay his tax to the | meeting in this very hall a dozen years ago, 
Seigneur, A few rise above their condition; | to express their determination to stand by the 
bat the mass tabor like beasts of burden, South. 
content with bread to put in their mouths, Changefulness is no shaine, when men 
and never even think of freedom. A Russian | change for the better. These pe 
nobleman told me he believed if his serfs | found, made no difficulty of saying : * Ihave 





tle of their estates. Some of the Seigneurs 
possess from seventy to more than a hundred | 





thousand, and their wealth depends upon the | 


in 


were all free, he could cultivate his estate to | 
better advantage with hired labor. And I| 
have no doubta dozen Connecticut men would | 
do more work than a hundred Russian serfs, 
allowing their usual non-working days and | 
holidays.” 





Anti-Slavery Organizations. 

_ When any considesable number of people 
inacommunity become imbued with a sense | 
of the wrong or evil of any system or thing, | 
it is very natural that they should begin to | 
conter together—to compare notes as to pro- 

per views of the object of their disappruba- 
tion, and to consult as to the best mode of 
opposition to it. This tendency towards as- 
Sociation and i we have said, | 
natural to man » and it shown itself 
in all ages. Even in governments where 

despotism has essayed to suppress the ten- 

dency, such organizations have from time to 

time taken place, though ever so clandestine- 

But, under governments like our own, 

which at least professes to guarantee freedom 
of inclination in such matters, there is sup- 
posed to be no compulsory need of secrecy, 
though certain kinds of organizations, of their 
own volition, do chose to adopt it as a shield, 

The general custom has been to move openly 
against Vice and Error and Wrong. 

Such have been most of the combinations 
for the suppression of Intemperance, War, 
Gambling, &e., which date far back in the 
history of our country, as also those against 
slavery, which claim amuch more recent ori- 
gin. Of the Jatter class of movements it is 
our purpose now to speak—not in the way of 
comprehensive review, however, buat with 
reference to the appropriateness as well as 
need of an anti-slavery organization in Balti- 
more, 

Now, it is not ourintention to waste words 
as to the right of the opponents of Slavery in 
Maryland to associate together, for the pur- 
pose of removing an evil so generally ad- 
mitted. We assume this right, as we have 
ever done with respect to the Liberty of the 
Press, allowing no claim to exemption from 
the general rule. If there be such a claim, 
it will be for the supporters of the system 
sought to be eradicated, to show the grounds 
on whieh they rest their claim. As to the 
appropriateness of such an organization among 
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us, we have no doubt whatever; and yet we 
are writing this article for the purpose of | 
sounding the - ge of the friends of Anti- | 
Slavery around us, rather than to insist on 
our own views. We not only believe that | 
the time for organization has at length arriv- 
ed, but we feed that it is so—and we use that | 
expression in an emphatic sense. Our in- 
stinet, which we ever prefer to trust in such 
matters, tells us that itis so. ‘lherefore we 
ask for council; ond, if others feel as we do, 
this article will not have caused us disap- 
pointment. . 

The question then is plumply—shall we 
organize? ¥s it not time that the opponents 
of Slavery in Baltimore, and throughout 
Maryland, should Anow each other? There 
has unquestionably been a rapid advance in 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment during the two or 
three years last past. Shall it remain iso- 
lated in hundreds of bosoms, or shall it be 
embodied in an Anti-Slavery Society ? 

We leave these questiens with those to 
whom they are addressed, with the remark 
that many events—more particularly the re- 
cent struggle we had against the vile machi- | 
nations of Doyle, the kidnapper, circumvent | 
ed as his victim was by the spirit of our ex- | 
isting laws and judicial usages—have fully | 

firmed our impressi as to the absoluie | 
need of some sort of organization of our Anti- | 
Slavery forces. But we cannot form a soci- 
ety alone. We therefore desire co-operation. 
Who is ready for the step? Let us hear, | 
friends, at once: Be notdeterred at the idea | 








of paucity of numbers. It is not numbers | ‘I'he South has more 


that insures success in such great moral en- 
terprises as this, but strength—stre of 
purpose to stand up for Justice and the ight. 
Give us but the apostolic number of such to— 
begin with, and we will guarantee the deve- | 


lopment of influences that shall yet work out feet 


the redemption of Maryland—and that honor- 
ably and peaceably, as well as gloriously. 
{ Baltimore Saturdey Visiter. 


‘ 


| the southern journals, in an wnusual 


thought better of it since those days.” You 
would have been struck, as 1 was, with one 
thing—the terms of equality on which the 
colored population stood with the white.— 
Such a sight as this Bazaar afforded, at orce 
puts to flight the eruel assumption that the 
two races cannot live peaceably and kindly 
together. The sight of elegant and accom- 
plished persons of the proscribed race, asso- 
ciating with their white friends, on equal 
terms, is better than a thousand sermons, er 
even laws against prpsdies. Even the val- 
gar and the degraded are able, by their wal 
sence, to adminis‘er a useful lesson. How 


came they so? Why, solely through exelu- 
sion and oppression. As the Lacademoni- 
ans drew 


may Americans by the degradation of the 
man of color, teach theirs a lesson against 
Slavery. Yours, 

M. W, C. 


The Difference. 


Look at the Slave and Free States, divided 
but by a river, and see how paralyzed is in- 
dustry, how limps and lingers civilization 
and progress on the one side, and how fresh 
and active and joyous and prosperous is eve- 
rything on the other. Look at Virginia, the 
noble Old Dominion, so rich in natural ad- 
vantages, in extent, in the character of her 
citizens and in her great ancestral renown; 
yet so great a curse is Slavery to her, that in 
twenty years she has Jost one-third of her po- 
litical power in the Union. Missouri pre- 
sents another striking illustration of the bane- 
ful eflects of Slavery; and even the new 
States now acquiring by conquest in Mexico 
and California would strangely disappoiat 
those who looked to that quarter for the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of the Slave Power. 
It would be soon ascertained that Free La- 
bor would drive Slavery from those 
and in short, mankind would not much - 
er remain blind to their own interests and to 
the voice of an immutaole Destiny.—Jee, 
C. W. Upham. 


To be whipped in, 
_ The Washington Fountain has the follow- 
ing: 





Tue Stave Line.—The loss of Mr. Bart's 
proposition in the House, to extend the Mis- 
souri Slave Line to the Pacific, is besa 
The Charleston News regards the edidnes 
an end, if the Senate agrees with the house 
on this question. In that event, it is for ac- 
tion; for a meeting of the southern Senators 
and Representatives, who shall announce 
their determination not to submit to their 
abandonment of the Missouri compromise. It 
believes that such a stand will drive the ma- 
jority from the position it has taken in the 

louse. 

Taxine a Suave to Evrore.—We learn 
from the New Orleans Times thata righteous 
decision has been made in the case slave 
in the District Court of that city. In 1836 
a Madame Pigneguy went to 
took with hér her slave, Ansene alias Caraco. 
After their return the woman remained some- 
time in Madame Pigneguy’s service ; but has 
recently sued fos her freedom and 
wages. The eourt decided that her liberty 
be granted to Ansene, and condemned thede- 
fondnnt in costs. "This ts the eeeoed deck 
sion of the kind that'has been made in New 
Orleans. We wish that some slave who has 
been brought to the North would make a 
similar attempt. The decision in such a 
case ought to be the same, but we doubt 
whether the protecting care of the Constitu- 
tion would not be thought by the Southern 
Courts to be a sufficient guaranty for the 
rights of the slaveholders wherever it extends. 
for the freedom 
of France, than of New York.—Standard. 


Rexicion wy Iowa.—A new Catholic Ca- 
thedral is to be erected at Dub: ewe, 
form 177 


next summer. It is tobe a 
long and 100 feet wide. ‘The side walls 
ne be 40. logs Bisha 2 Khe tower 177 feet, 
igh, measu : the 
Gh. setae. wii Stebel Cur ews es 


magnificent building in the North-west. 


‘France, and 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Is IT RIGHT TO SEND OUR CHIL- 
DREN TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THIS STATE, WHILE COLOR- 
ED CHILDREN ARE EXCLUDED? 
So and so important have been 

the topics growing out of the anti-slavery dis- 

cussion, that no one should be surprised if 
some that ought to have claimed a share of 
attention, had escaped general notice. The 
most profound pioneers of the enterprise fell 
far short of seeing the extent to which prin- 
ciples annonreed by themselves would ulti- 
mately lead. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, not ma- 
ny years agoin an address to culored citizens, 
1 believe of Boston, called that a free Con- 
stitution which he now so earnestly repudi- 
ates as a *Covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with Hell.” Had any one to!d him at 
that time that that Constitution which he so 
lauded was spreading the aegis of its tremen- 
dous power over the whole system of slavery, 
and that the colored people in availing them- 
selves of their privileges under it, as he urg- 
ed thera to do, were strengthening that very 
system which he so earnestly desired to pull 
down; he would have opposed him, as he 
now does those whom he thinks are in error. 

Not, however, because he was less zealous 

in the cause then than now, but because he 

did not then as now, see that the Constitution 

of the United States was a “law which was 

then in force, admitting the right of slavery, 
and therefsre before God utterly null and 
void.” 

No other reformatory movement, moreover, 
has ever t-lerated tu the same extent, that 
freedom of speech so favorable to the expres- 
sion of benevolent feelings, and the conse- 
quent developement of enlarged ideas. And 
although the different organizations claiming 
to be anti-slavery. are more or less under par- 
ty or sectarian influences; still to the individ- 
uals composing these organizations do we look 
with confidence for aid in carrying on, not 
only the anti-slavery,.but every other reform- 
atory movement. It is to them I wish to 
suggest a few thoughts. 

All anti-slavery men, and many others, de- 
nounce in severe terms, what are called the 
black laws of Ohio. Among these disgrace- 
ful statutes, none meet with severer condem- 
nation than that which deprives colored peo- 
ple of any participation in the public schools 
of the State. 

It is well known that the Congress of the 
Unined States, while our State was yet under 
Territorial Government, made a proposition 
to grant every 36th section of each originally 
surveyed township grant; ‘That the section 
number 16 in every township, and where 
such section has been sold, granted or dis- 
posed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and 
most contiguous to the same, shall be granted 
to the inhabitants of such townships for the 
use of schools.” 

The State in Convention assembled ic- 
cepted the proposed grant on condition, That 
all the lands before mentioned to be appropri- 
ated by the United States for the support of 
schools, shall be vested in the Legislature of 
this State in trust for said purposes.” Con- 
gress accepted this modification of the propo- 
sition, and the title was “vested in the Lezis- 
lature of Ohio in trust for the use aforesaid, 
and for no other use or purpose whatever.” 

Some of the defenders of these nefarious 
laws attempt to palliate their enormity by as- 
serting that Congress could not have intend- 
ed ary portion of the grant to colored people. 
This assertion, however, is unsustai ed by 
any proof, or reasonable inference. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that Congress was ig- 
norant of the then mixed population or that 
they supposed none but whites would there- 
after settle in the State. The convention that 
formed the Constitution of our State, had the 
subject of blacks and mulattoes frequently 
before them, and at one time by a very close 
vote excluded the colored people forever afler 
from the right of suffrage. The frequent oc- 
currence in that instrument, of the phrases 
“white inhabitants,” “white male inhabi- 
tants,’’ and “citizens,” “electors,” &., show 
conclusively, that the delegates had not fur- 
gotten the mixed character of our population. 
But in view of this fact, and while the sub- 
ject was immediately before them, they in- 
corporated into their Constitution the follow- 
ing clause: “That no law shall be passed to 
prevent the poor in the several counties and 
townships within this State from an «qual 
participation in the schools, academies, col- 
leges and universities within this State, which 
are endowed in whole or in part, from the re- 
venue arising from donations made by the 
United States for the support of schools and 
colleges; and the doors of said schools, aca- 
demies and universities, shall be open for the 
reception of scholars, students and teschers 
of every rade, without any distinction or pre- 
‘erence whatever, contrary to the intentions fur 
which said donations were made.” 

The donations were mede to the “inhabi- 
tants,” and the colored people being inhabi- 
tants, have most clearly an equal right with 
the whites to the advantages arising from sec- 
tion 165 and the clause of the Constitution 
just quoted, plainly guarantees them that 
right. And it is a well known fact that they 
were left in the full enjoyment of that right, 
from the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution to the year 1829; and in 1831 it was 
enacted that all the “funds arising from these 
donations be appropriated for the instruction 
of white gouth of every class and grade with- 
ons distinegjop.” Thus as elears piece of 





| robbery was committed by our Legislature 
upon an innocent and unoffending people, as 
ever took place on the high seas, by an arm- 
ed pirate. The aggregate amount due the co- 
lored pecple from this fund, does not fall 
short at this time of $10,000 a year. 

But for whose benefit was this robbery com- 
mitted? Those Legislators who enacted the 
law, derive no more advantage fiom it than 
other citizens. They were the servants of 
the people, at their bidding, and for their ad- 
_ Vantage, ten thousand dollars a year are taken 

from the pockets of colored children, with 
‘ which to educate theirown. And this amount 
‘is largely augmented every year by a direct 
' tax illegally recovered off this much injured 
people. Who then are the real robbers! — 
| Certainly those who receive the stolen pro- 
perty, and none receive it excep! those who 
send to their schools, among whom are all 
the abolitionists and others who oppose this 
law, with scarcely an exception. Does not 
every individual then, who sends his children 
pto these district schools, and receives a part 
of the funds thus unrighteously obtained, 
commit a gross and palpable wrong? Do 
not abolitionists act inconsistently with their 
profession in sending their children to these 
schools ? 

These questions, it seems to me, if rightly 
solved, would show abolitionists that they 
have other sacrifices yet to make. 

If it be wrong for those who have the pow- 
er to oppress the weak, by taking from them 
that to which they are justly entitled, and 
appropriating it to another use, a bare reeur- 
rence to these laws, and our practice under 
them, ought, it seems to me, to convince eve- 
ry intelligent man that he participates in a 
gross and palpable wrong, when ine educates 
his children at these public schools. 

But it is said, and gravely said, by those 
too, who claim to be the colored man’s friend, 
that “we ought not to lose our own shire 
of these public funds, and the general advan- 
tages of these schools on account of the small 
amount claimed by the colored people.”’ Is 
it not as completely a violation of moral prin- 
ciple to take one dollar unjustly ae it is to 
take ten, or one hundred? The smallness 
of the amount, moreover, is owing to the fact 
that they are proportionably fewer in number. 
It should be remembered too, that a colored 
child has precisely the same claim upon the 
donations above referred to, that his neigh- 
bor’s white child has. The colored child is 
robbed then, of precisely the amount justly 
due the white child. Is rol. bing a few of ail 
their rights, any less a crime, than robbing 
many? Besides, ten thousand dollars a year 
—the amount justly due the colored people— 
is not such a very trifling sum, when it is 
remembered that it will pay for precisely the 
same number of days tuition, that an equal 
number of whites would have received, pro- 
vided they got no more than their just propo- 
tion. ‘This sum, little as it may seem, would 
keep two th d five hundred colored chil- 
dren at school six months in the year, at the 
rate of two dollars per quarter. Yet these 
defenders of this participation in iniquity, 
speak of their ‘great love of education” —of 
the “innumerable blessings of a good educa- 
tion,” &c. They seem to forget that it is a 
blessing to the colored man too. 

But again, it is urged by these philanthro- 
pists, that by taking their own, and the co- 
lored peoples portion of this fund, they are 
enabled to contribute more liberally to the 
general cause of anti-slavery.” It seems to 
me that an ordinary portion of modesty would 
induce them to wait till the proper owners 
placed this money in their hands, and consti- 
tuted them their agents to uxe it at their dis- 
cretion. What! thrust your hand into the 
negro’s pocket and take out all that he has 
for the education of his children, with which 
to educate your own, and then attempt to jus- 
tify the act, by telling us that you spent that 
amount in benevolent purposes! How do 
you know but the man from whom you take 
it would spend it as benevolently as you !— 
How could he spend it more benevolently 
than by educating his own children? You 
take the negro’s property, with which to buy 
anti-slavery papers and books for your edu- 
cated sons and daughters to read by their own 
comfortable firesides; while they, from whom 
it is taken, are growing up in penury and ig- 
norance for the want of this very property. 
And yet you are so benevolent! 

Readers of the Bugle, how many of you 
are willing to continue the use of the colored 
man’s money with which to educate your 
children, while his are growing up in igno- 
rance for the want of means to buy them 
knowledge? Think of it, as many as have 
not, and your future action will be the an- 
swer. 





Wa. E. LUKENS. 


[ The following extract is from a letter 
from Edward J. Fulier, who, in company 
with Leander Hatch, is now holding meet- 
ings on the Reserve. ] 

Baunswick, Medina Co., Jan., 21st, °47. 

“ We came hither from Benneti’s Corners, 
where we held a “ protracted meeting.”— 
We lectured there Saturday evening, Sunday 
afiernoon and evening, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings to good audiences 
and with good resulis. We met with some 
opposition, of course, because there was a 
Methodist Church in the place. Having no 
appointment Sunday forenoon, I attended 
meeting at the M. E. Charch ; their minister 
did not come, and they seemed to be in an 
unpleasant fiz. Some time was spent in 








whispering among the official members.— 





One of them came to me and gave me to un- 
derstand that they would be glad to have me 
officiate provided I would not preach anti- 
slavery. I told him I could not allow the 
M. E. Church to tramme! me, and that I could 
not consent to stand in their desk with a gag 
in my mouth—that my mission was to 
“preach deliverance to the captive,’* and 
that if I could stand in their desk as a free- 
man, I had no objection to doing so—that I 
should be giad todo it. But the official mem- 
hers, it seems, could not consent. Mr. 
Drake, an exhorter, spoke for some time, and 
after singing and prayer, an opportunity was 
given to any present to speak. I inquired if 
the invitation was designed to be extended 
to those who did not belong to the M. E. 
Chureh? The answer was, that any one 
was at liberty to speak on the subject uf re- 
ligion. lace: rdingly felt authorized to make 
some remarks ; but they did not appear to be 
well received. We had a perfect Babel for 
atime. Many questions were asked by many 
members speaking at once— “Do you 
believe in prayer?” Yes. “ But ”*—says 
one—"do you get down on your knees and 
pray three times a day?” “ Prayer ig. ahe 
heart's sincere desire unutlered or expressed.” 
T cannot relate all that passed. The meeting 
wae closed abruptly. The Methodists gen- 
erally saw fit to oppose us in every suilab/e 
(!) way during our stay. Bat we had full 
meetings notwithstanding. On the last eve- 
ning they sent off several miles and got a 
minister to preach in order to draw off our 
audience; but the trick failed. The minister 
preached to the walls; we had a regular jam. 
The people see! And ifa pro-slavery church 
should attempt hereafter to hoodwink the 
people at Benneti’s Corners, I think she will 
have a somewhat difficult task.” : 
Yours truly, 
E. J. FULLER. 


An Exhortation to Friends. 


Hear ye not mothers wailing? children 
weeping as they are torn forever from parents 
and friends most dear? Who can think of 
such misery and not shed a tear of pity for 
those pining in captivity, imploring with up- 
lified hands, the Author of all good to resene 
them from the grasp of the oppressor, that 
they may enjoy a few days of liberty—sweet 
liberty— before they are called away from all 
earthly suffering ? 

Has the Society of Friends nothing to do 
towords meliorating the condition of the poor 
down-trodden slave? Are they not called 
upon to do something more fur that oppress- 
ed class of people, than to answer once a year 
to a ‘query’ upon the s=hiect?: “We haveno 
slaves amongst us, and ihose who have 
their freedom secured are suitably 
for.” Is this all that is required at your 
hands? Were you willing to give this sub- 
ject a close examination, no doubt many of 
you would find much to do in this important 
matter. Can you with a clear conscience 
withhold longer to Jend aid to the great work 
of reform? 

Was there ever a time when there was 
more need of Friends being areused from 
their beds of ease, where they have reposed 
ina kind of lethargy and stupor nntil they 
have become lukewarm in every subject of 
reform. Reform seems out of the question 
in the Society. They love ease too well to 
be disturbed in their quiet. Some seem to 
be in the situation of Martha of old, “eum- 
bered with many things.” ‘They leave no 
time to think of the three millions of human 
beings who pine in cruel bondage, but they 
find much time to denounce and perseeute 
those who feel it their duty to plead the cause 
of the poor, and open their mouths for the 
dumb. What is to be expected of a people 
that have been retrogading for a long time, 
until their vision has become dim and they 
can no more see things as they are than Saul 
could when he persecuted the Christians and | 
thought he was dving good. Would that 
some would become converted as he did— | 
But through fear and the love of sect theyare 
trammelcd and fettered. 

Had the Society of Friends heen faithfal, | 
and carried out their principles as they began | 
when they cleared their own skirts of s!avery, 
no doubt the evil would have been abolished 
long ago; for their influence was much great- 
er then than itis at the presenttime. Oters 
now seeing their apathy and indiffermees | 
have lost all confidence in their doing auch | 
for the slave. Are they not standing in the | 
situation of some formerly? ‘They will nei- | 
ther do good themselves, nor suffer thom to’ 
go forward who wish to enlighten the public | 
mind on the subject of slavery. ‘They seem 
to be stumbling blocks to serious inquirers. 

Is there any evil in the world greater than 
that of slavery? or one that ought to claim 
the attention of the people more than this? 
There are other evils in our land, war and in- 
temperance are among them. ‘The one de- 
Stroys its thousands, the other its tens of thous | 
sands. The one is immediate in its desiruc- 
tion, the other gradual. War gives its vie- 
tims no time to prepare for death; but launch- | 
es them into eternity without time even to 
bid adieu to those who are near and dear in| 
life. It seems wonderful to look over the 
world and see what a disposition there is in 
man to slay his brother. Even in the most 
enlightened countries, men are ready at a mo- | 
ment’s warning to gird on the sword and fly | 
to the field of battle! Some of these, how- | 
ever, may return again to their families and 


















the cotton fields or rice swamps, to toil under | be resuscitated under the editorial charge of 


the lash of a crue) taskmaster. 


He has no| M.S. Hull—the speaker above referred to— 


hope of relief—no kind friend to cheer his | provided a sufficient addition can be made to 


droping spirits. Exposed to the burning 
rays of the sun, without sufficient food to sup- 
ply the cravings of hunger, the slave dies a 
lingering death of toil and hardship. 
this too in a great measure, to satisfy the peo- 
ple of the North, who are daily calling for, 
and consuming the earnings of his unrequited 
toil! Such is the condition of the slaves at 
the South, and such is likely to be their fate, 
so far as the Society of Friends is concerned, 
as Friends do not seem disposed to plead 
their cause. 

A change must be wronght in public sen- 
timent. How necessary it is that every one 
who feels for the slave should be rightly en- 
gaged in laboring to convince the people of 


the necessity of dissolving their connection’ 


with slavery. A dissolution of the Union is 
doubtless necessary to bring the slaveholder 
to see the necessity of letting the oppressed 
go free. 

Friends profess to be an Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. But what fruit do they bring forth to 
convince the world that they are such? Al- 
most every thing they do relative to the sub- 
ject proves the contrary. They seem as anx- 
ious to uphold a pro-slavery Government as 
any other class of people. They vote for 
men that are pro-slavery, and even for slave- 
holders, to be the ruling men of the nation, 
and seem quite willing to have it so, with the 
exception ofa few. If they would be fuith- 
ful and refuse to countenance a corrupt Go- 
vernment, then perhaps they might with some 
propriety, claim to be Anti-Slavery. But at 
present they say one thing and do another. 
Some of the highest professors in the Society 
seem in as great haste to deposit their votes 
in the ballot-box as if their salvation depend- 
ed upon it. Strange religion, indeed ! 

Could we behold the Society, coming forth 
again in its primitive beauty, setting an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, that others, seeing 
their good works, might be encouraged to go 
and do likewise, then would the withering 
curse of slavery, with its blighting influence, 
soon cease to exist, and peace and tranquillity 


reign in its stead. 
C.N. 


Mr. Preasant, January 25, 1847. 


Inconsistency. 
Dear Frienps: 

Emblems of good continually crowd the 
path of virtue and right. ‘That the course 
parsued by the Disunionists is right, in re- 
ference to the Liberty party especially, is not 
only clear to themselves, but even friend 
Hull has discovered its gross inconsistencies. 
you may be convinced of it yourselves, 
tead the following remarks he made, a few 
evenings since, while lecturing on the sub- 
ject of slavery in this place. After he had 
given to the Whigs and Democrats their just 
deserts, he said, ** ‘The Liberty party is the 
greatest enemy that they (the Abolitionists.) 
have.” He continued, “ They make their 
polities purer than their religion.” And to 
prove it, he said, “* Why, they won’t vuie 
for a constable, it matters not how anti-slave- 
ty he is, if he belongs to either of the two 
opposite parties; whereas, if he belongs to 
the favorite party, they support him, though 
he be one of the most pro-slavery Christians 
(1?) in the land.” Thus far, doubtless, Mr. 
Hull assumed correct ground ; and for one, I 
hope the remarks he made will have a salu- 
tary effect upon our Liberty party friends 
who heard him. For one, I never had a 
great deal of faith in political reforms, though 
always observed that at the commencement 
of any reformation, either in politics or re- 
ligion, their birth-day was their purest and 
most benign. But, if the Liberty party, in 
the very morning of its existence, is so ** cor- 
rupt” and “inconsistent” that, in the lan- 
guage of friend Hull, * it is the greatest en- 
emy, Whigs or Loco Focos not excepted, 
that the Abolitionists have,” I think it is 
high time that those friends of the slave (as 
he doubtless has many true friends in that 
party) be getting out of the political bogs by 
which they are surrounded and their influ- 
ence killed. 

It is, perhaps, due to the political reputation 
of the speaker to say, that, notwithstanding his 
allegations against that party, he remains, if 
not a friend, a supporter of it. Yes, it is the 
worst enemy the abolitionists have; and yet, 
for its (black) existence he pleads. Yes, he 
stated further, that “the Garrisonians left 
the Liberty party on account of their incon- 
sistency on this point;” which, if correct, 
was saying no little in favor of the class re- 
ferred to—for it was showing that the differ- 
ence that exists between the Garrisonians 
and the Liberty party, is, that the former 
have shaken off this gross inconsistency. 

Respectfully Yours, &c., 
Wa. N. DRAKE. 

N. B. When I write a line or two to the 
Bugle, 1 want it to consider them as though it 
had found them in some by-place, and not 
be constrained to publish except on account 


, of merit. Should any of my communications 


be rejected, the editors may be apprised it 
will not lower the Bug/e in my estimation; 
because I consider every note that I sound 
to be the most jarring and discordant of any 
that are made on the instrument. 
Ww. N. D. 

{ The Liberty party Advocate, we beg par- 

don, the Liberty Advocate without the party, 


friends; not so with the poor slave who is tecently published at Cadiz, has been sus- 


torn from !l his relations and sent away to 


pended with the understanding that it wil! 


And | 


| its subscription list. If, however, he designs 
| advocating the same doctrine in his paper that 
| he does in his meetings, we should not won- 
| der if the subseribers would decrease instead 
of increase in number. However inconsist- 
ent the party may be, it appears to us as 
, though friend Hull was tully equal in this. 
i fespect so long as he remains in connection 
; with it, 
In regard to our correspondent’s N. B. we 
would say that we are always glad to receive 
such communications as his. It is brief, to 
the point, and gives no uncertain sound.— 
_ Eprs.) 


Faienps Eprrors: 

| Permit me thiough the columns of your 
paper to express my surprise and regret that | 
an article such as was published in last 
week’s Bugle, over the signature of Wm. 
Hick, should find its way intoa paper making 
such high pretensions to morality and decen- ; 
cy as does the Anti-Slavery Bugle. ‘The low | 
tone of the article throughout—the scurrilous, | 
I » and i 1 language so copiously | 
used in it, are seldom equalled oy the vilest 
and most obscene pulilical paper or other pub- 
lication in the land, or even by the * abomi- 
nable priests,” of whom we read so much in 
the Bugle; and yet that paper publishes it 
under the prefatory remark that there may be 
some things objectionable in the article.— 
Pray what is there in it not objectionable to 
a moral and decent individual, if we except 
the persons therein named ? 

Although unacquainted with the writer, 
itis my opinion he is not far from correct 
when he says, 

“ Look at Hick for a sample of fools,’ &c. 

Had the article the slightest bearing upon 
the Anti-Slavery Reform, there would be 
some excuse for its publication, but, so far 
as I am able to judge, it has none, and is on- 
ly another evidence of the bitter animosity of 
the Disunionists to every action of church 
members, whatever that action may be; and 
I much doubt whether they would join with 
the latter were they convinced that they were 
using the most effectual means for the over- 
throw of the agents of the adversary of men’s 
souls, in the form of slaveholders, which is 
far from being the case. 

* With talents like his,” &c. 

What the individual’s talents may be, I 
know not, but he certainly manifests no great 
talent in the composition of his poetry, with- 
out the talent should consist of condensing 
as much immoral language into as small a 
space as possible. I thought while reading 
it that the editors had 
the ** quantity of rhyme on hand,” to which 
they referred in their notice to correspondents 
ashort time since. The Anti-Slavery Bugle, 
a week or two since, read to Abolitionists a 
severe homily on the immorality of attending 
“A Nigger Concert,” as it was pleased to call 
it, the character of which, I apprehend, it 
was entirely unacquainted with. * O, con- 
sistency ! thou art a jewel.” J. 
Salem, February 1, 1847. 








loded hlich 
d to p 





[ We know not who J. is, and should have 
been glad had he so far followed the eram- 
ple of the writer he complains of, as to write 
over his own proper signature. It wounds 
him to have any thing said against pro-:lave- 
ry revivals or “* Nigger Concerts,” and he is 
unable to see that the former have any thing 
to do with slavery. The scurrilous, profane, 
and immoral tone of the article throughout, 
in his opinion, certainly renders it unfit for 
the columns of the Bugle. We may be mis- 
taken, but as J. ventures to guess that we 
would refuse to co-operate with chureh mem- 
bers in consistent anti-slavery action, we will 
venture to surmise that he cares far les for 
the character of the Bugle, than he does for 
modern revivals, and ** Nigger Conceris;" 
and we cannot possibly be more mistaken 
than he is, and suspect we are much nearer 
the truth in our guess. Weare not disposed 
to vindicate the character of the article in 
qnestion—we stated in the first place that we 
thought it somewhat objectionable—but if #t 
is scurrilous, profane, or immoral, it is no 
more so than the language and actions of the 
pro-slavery church and clergy; and if the 
picture is objectionable in these respects, it is 
because the artist has too closely copied the 
original.— Eprs.) 





Triat or a Stave ror Muaper.—A slave 
named Richard was recently tried at Charles- 
ton for killing another slave named Maria.— 
The slave was acquitted on the ground, as 
we infer from the account, that the blows 
struck by him and which resulted in the 
death of the victim, were inflicted by the di- 
rection of his mistress. ‘The Court held that 
wherever a slave in the presence and com- 
mand of hix owner committed an unlawful 
act, as murder or other crime, he was the 
mere instrument of his owrer’s cruelty, and 
having no will of his own, could not be ame- 
vable to the punishinent of the law. In all 
such cases the owner was to be regarded as 
the guilty party, and upon bim the vindica- 
tory part of the law must fall. The mistress 
is yet to be tried for killing Maria.—Z'ribune. 


07 “* Send the Free Negroes to the Pree 
Slates,” is the ery of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and his followers. We can ougeet a 
hetter course. Make Virginia herself a Free 
State, and there will then be no motive for 
the removal of the class referred to. ‘This 
would accord with Justice and hamanity, 
while the course recommended by the Go- 
vernor is felt to be an a~ by the whole 
civilized world. Thus, thus only, can 








Virginia escape from the curse which blights 
every foot of her soil, apd sits as an incubus 
upon her prosperity. — Tribune. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, FEBRUARY 12, 1847. 








“I love agitation when there is cause for 18 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being bura- 
ed in their beds.”—£dmund Burke. 





0<7-Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 





, Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


[Extract of a letter from Connecticut.) 


“After all, what is to become of Anti-Sla- 
very without the Church, and what is to be- 
come of the Chorch in her present position ¢ 
Her power for good is well nigh gone, but it 
is mighty for evil. A pro-slavery ministry, 
Chareh, and relisious meetings, are eating 
out the vitals of the Liberty party in Massa- 
chusetts, and, though toa less extent, in Cone 
necticut. 1 see but three courses for aboli- 
tioni: ts to pursue—either to remain in these 
churches and become pro-slavery; to come 
out and form new churches ; or go over to 
Garrisonism. ‘This reformation, with their 
present organization and teachers, is hopeless. 
Tam for building anew, but whoare the buil- 
ders? This Church question, depend upon 
it, must be met. We cannot go on much 
longer supporting religions teachers whom 
we would not vote for to fill the lowest of- 
fice. We must give up our Anti-Slavery vo- 
ting, or cease supporting pro-slavery minis- 
ters and churches. ‘That's certain. We can- 
not maintain a political morality purer than 
our religion.”’—National Era. 

“This Church question, depend upon st, 
must be met.” 'Truer words were never spo- 
ken. Although the character of constitatione 
and laws ought to, and will be examined, the 
church question is the question, It is the 
question the South most dreads to have dis~ 
oussed, and well they may, for it is to the 
church that slavery looks for support; and 
in the language of one of her own distine 
guished sons ‘the church generates the pub- 
lic sentiment in which the sin of slavery ve- 
getates.”” There is scarcely one of the great 
brotherhood, from the simple-hearted lay 
member down to the clerical pretender to di- 
vinity, but what feels that the church has 
power to emancipate the bondimen of this 
land, as she has the wil! and power to con- 
tinue their enslavement. Friends and foes 
alike acknowledge her mighty influence.— 
The cold and dignified Episcopalian whose 
sympathies rarely betray him into a violation 
of aristocratic propriety in speech or action, 
sees in the church the power by which alone 
the world can be regenerated, and the people 
made moral and religious. ‘The learned and 
polite Presbyterian asserts that without the 
aid of the church no moral enterprise is like- 
ly to succeed, that with it, none can fail. 
The stern, exclusive Baptist, the strictness 
of whose fuith forbids him to. commune with 
the great majority of professing christians, 
feels that is by and throngh the church that 
sin is to be driven from the earth and man- 
kind redeemed. ‘The impassioned Methodist, 
whose soul revels in all the ecstacy of a sec- 
tarian heaven, beholds the ehurch going forth, 
like a strong man armed for the battle, con- 
quering and to conquer. However much 
the various sects of christendom or of pagan- 
dom may disagree upon other points of faith, 
in this they are all united ; and the reformers 
of all ages have learned by experience that 
the power of the church is the power beh nd 
the throne which governs and controls. 

We hesitate not to say that al! national 
sins exist because the national church—and 
it matters not whether its faith is Pagan, Ma- 
homedan or Christian—wills they should ex- 
ist. Slavery yet curses America because 
the American church chooses to have it 80; 
and he who would succeed in overthrowing 
slavery must attack the church which shields 
and defends it. What can political action 
possibly accomplish when opposed to church 
action? Nothing! absolutely nothing! If 
politicians had the will, they would be pow- 
erless in a controversy with the church; but 
they have not the will. Party isa child of 
the church, its character is moulded by it, 
and as the child is obedient to the parent so 
is party obedient tothe church. ‘The leaders 
of party are members of the church, and they 
will do as politicians what they would op- 
pose as church members. Hence no _politi- 
cal party can ve furmed which will take 
higher ground than the church or churches 
with which its members, are, to a greater or 
less extent, connected. 

There are some who make secession from 
pro-slavery parties the test of a man’s aboli- 
tionism, but a higher and a truer test is se- 
cession from pro-slavery ehurches, and the 
people are beginning to see it. “The church 
question, depend upon it, must be met,” is 
not merely the language of a Connecticut let- 
ter writer, but we believe it to be the spoken 
or unspoken sentiments of ten of thousands 
in ourmidst. Many feel that they have been 
striving long enough to scoop up with their 
political gourds the stream of pro-slavery 
which floods the land, and are now disposed to 
go to the fountain head—the American charch 
—and dry up the spring which sends forth 
such black and bitter waters. The honest, 
sincere and intelligent abolitionists will not 
be content to stand aloof from the discussion 
of this question, ** ét must be met.” And al- 
though political aspirants and designing dem- 
agogues who care more for the loaves and 
fishes than for principle will strive by all 
possible means to persuade the people to 
avoid it, 17 Witt Be MeT! 

The writer of the extract above quoted de- 
clares that a pro-slavery church is eating out 
the vitals of Liberty party in Massachusetta 
and Connecticut. We have no doubt of it, 






anda what better could be expected? The 
party has always been used as a shield for 
the pro-slavery religion of the land ; whenev- 
er the Bulwark of slavery has been attacked, 
Liberty party was there to give ‘*aid and 
comfort” to the enemy by declaring that as 
a party it did not sit in judgment upon men’s 
ecclesiastical relations. We speak not of 
the action of any fragment of the party, but 
are considering it as a whole. It would seem 
then that the inevitable result of such a con- 
nection must be the destruction of all vitali- 
ty the party ever possessed, the eating out of 
the anti-slavery life of its supporters. This 
destroying process has commenced, and in 
more States too, than Mass. and Conn. The 
only question left for the party to decide is, 
whether it will die such a death, kill itself 
by taking true ground against the church, or 
become one with it in its defense of slavery. 
There is no other alternative. Die it must, 
if it remains in the position in which it now 
stands; and if it takes higher ground in re- 
lation to the church question, the very argu- 
ments it has used againss C ters, aye, 
the very cry of infidel with which it has gree- 
ted them, will be the meane of its own des- 
truction. It may rise in favor with the moth- 
er of harlots if it will come out and justify or 
apologize for slavery. Far more unlikely 
things than this have happened ; and judging 
from the developements made at the Hudson 
cunvention in this State, and the fact that the 
deaders of the party here evidently feel it ne- 
essary to adopt some other means than those 
which they have heretofore had, to bind its 
members together, the party in Ohio at least 
has a leaning that way. When the reports 
on the church question seemed to press upon 
the convention for consideration, the dignifi- 
ed language of one of the leading spirits was 
4¢ Sustain the ‘American,’ and cut capers af- 
ter, [i. e. discuss the church question) if you 
want.” Another fact in this connection.— 
Prof. Cowles of Oberlin, one of some repu- 
tation as a Liberty party man, in a report 
which he presented to that convention took 
the same ground in relation to church fellow- 
ship, as that upon which stand the Evangeli- 
eal Alliance and other orthodox apologists 
for slavery—ground with which the slave- 
holder is well satisfied. 

“This church question, depend upon it, 
must be met.” God speed it! for it will pu- 
rify the gold, it will burn up the pretensions 
of those whose claim to anti-slavery is un- 
founded, and send such a blaze of light 
throughout the world that the ungodly char- 
acter of the pro-slavery churches of this land 
ehall be clearly revealed, and their charac- 
ters fully understood. 


The Whigs 


Have twice within two consecutive years 
had it in their power to repeal the infamous 
Black Laws which disgrace the statute book 
of Ohio, and thus prove to the world the sin- 
cerity of their anti-slavery professions; and 
twice have they refused todo it. We nei- 
ther know nor care what party originally en- 
acted these laws, nor whether it was done by 
@ party vote; but we do know that at the ses- 
sion of 45-6, after a full examination of their 
character, efter a full consideration of their 
anerits, they were, through the influence of 
the Whig party, solemnly re-enacted as a 
part and parcel of the laws by which Ohio 
was to be governed, and which every officer 
and voter in the State swears to stand by.— 
And we further know that in the electioneer- 
ing campaign of '46, oppositien to the Black | 
Laws, was used as a Whiy gull-trap in which | 
to catch credulous voters; and many gave 
their suffrage for the Whig candidates with 
the expectation that if they were elected the 
Black Laws would certainly be repealed.— 
And we charge it home upon the Whigs, 
that they as a party, oblained voles under false 
pretences, and that whatever bribery and cor- 
ruption others may have been guilty cf, they 
have most impudently swindled the commu- 
nity by their pretensions; for ut this, as at 
the last session of the Legislature, they re- 
fused to repeal the infamous statutes, and as 
the Japanese year after year show their hatred 
ef christianity by trampling the cross under 
foot, 80 do these pro-slavery Whig Legisla- 
tors show their hatred of humanity by tramp- 
ling upon the rights of their brother man.— 
dt may be urged that but three out of sixteen 
of the Whig senators bowed the knee at sla- 
very’s bidding ; true, but the three were suf- 
ficient to do the work which was necessary 
to assure the South of the fidelity of the 
Whig party of Ohio; had they not been, we 
have no doubt the number would have been 
increased. Had the repeal of the Black 
Laws been made as truly a party question as 
the Bank and Tariff questions are, had the 
Whigs been as much interested in the rights 
of their brethren as they are in the contents 
of their own pockets, the three pro-slavery 
Senators, Gopparp, Mangia, and Stutson, 
by whose vote the repeal was forbidden, 
would have gone with the party, or had they 
not, would have been cot off from the fellow- 
ship and sympathy of their brother Whigs: 
but in thie question, so full of interest to hu- 
manity, their testimony in favor of robbery 
and oppression will doubtless be graciously 
received. 

Oh, the power of humbug! Alas, for the 
gullibili*; of the people! 

Tus American Citizen, the only organ 
which Liberty party had in Eastern Pa. has 
deen discontinued for lack of sufficient pat- 
vonage. 





To Correspondents. 

The articles of S. P., and B. W. R., and 
H. Y., and “A Subscriber,” are on file for 
insertion. 

J. P. D. will fied a letter from S. B. at 


From the Liberator. 


THE LIBERTY PARTY STATE CON. 
VENTION—COWARDLY REFUSAL 
OF THE RIGHT OF SPEECH—A 
*LIBERTY’ ROW. 

Dear Garnison :-— 


Since my return to Massachuusetts, I have 





Economy, Ind. 

E. G. Her request will be plied | 
with, 

B. M. C. Both her favors were received 


—will hear from us soon. 
R. J. H. shall be heard next week—the 
book has been forwarded. 


Fair ai Economy, Ind. 

Our friend Joel P. Davis writes us that 
an Anti-Slavery Fair will be held at Econo- 
my, Wayne Co. Ind., on the 5th and 6th of 
March. We are glad to hear it; and hope 
that those who can aid its usefulness either 
by contributing of their means to make it at- 
tractive, or by purchasing of the articles 
there exposed for sale for the slave’s benefit, 
will not fail to do so. 

J. P. D.*s letter was mis!aid, or we should 
have advertised this before. 











Pacanism 1n Encianp.—We see it sta- 
ted as a singular, yet indisputable fact, that 
if we decide according to numbers, Pagan- 
ism must be pronounced to be the principal 
religion of the British empire. ‘The numer- 
ical order of the four great religious distine- 
tions prevailing in the empire is—first, Pa- 
ganism ; second, Mohamedanism ; third Pro- 
testanism ; fourth, Romanism.——Zion's Her. 

The above announcement will surprise no 
one who remembers how great is the extent 


quently taken occasion to remark, in my 
public lectures, that the leaders of the Liber- 
ty party, in order to maintain their ground 
against the Disunionists, were obliged, like 
the Whigs and Democrats, to resort to the 
GaG, and deny to their opponents the privi- 

of being heard in their meetings. ‘This 
statement has usually been denied by mem- 
bers of that party, a8 unwarranted and slan- 
derous; and they have generally insisted that, 
in this Commonwealth, at least, their meet- 
ings were as free as ours. I therefore deter- 
mined to avail myself of the first convenient 
opportunity to make this matter certain, by 


last, and learning that the party was to hold 


test this question, an 
the meeting for that particular purpose. 

On entering the Hall at a late hour in the 
tnorning, I found it occupied by a respectable 
audience of men, interspersed with a slight 
sprinkling of women—a fact which told, 
plsialy enough, that in the estimation of the 
community at least, the Convention was mere- 
ly a political gathering, and not an anti-sla- 
very meeting; for in meetings of that cha- 
racter, women have always been first to man- 
ifest an interest. The morning session was 
i pied in the appoiutinent of com- 
mittees, listening to a report of the doings of 
last year, the raising of funds, singing by Mr. 
Bibb, &c. A resolution was adopted to raise 
two th d dollars on the spot, for election- 








of the British empire, and that it emb 

vast nations of Eastern Indians, who though 
subjugated have adopted neither the customs 
nor the religion of their conquerors. But 
how is it in this country? how stands the ac- 
count in these United States? what is the 
principal religion of their inhabitants? Not 
Romanism, for that knows no complexional 
distinction, it tolerates not that unholy preju- 
dice against color which 1s a distinguishing 
trait in the character of the American people; 
nor Protestanism, for that demands the Bible 
shall be free to all, while here stripes, im- 
prisonment and death are meted out by law 
to the enslaved Africo-American if he dares 
“search the seripture;” nor Mohamedanis.n, 
for the religion of the prophet is less bloody 
and oppressive than the religion of the Amer- 
ican slaveholder; nor Paganism, for an en- 
lightened pagan would scorn to be guilty of 
such despicab] + such spirit-mur- 
der as the soul and body stealers of this land 
are continually perpetrating. ‘he principal 
religion of the United States is practical A- 
theism, and he who does not recognize this 
fact in the daring violation of the Divine law 
by the American people, who does not see it 
in their impious denial of its authority, must 
be blind indeed. 


(<> An interesting article from Wm. E. 
Lukens will be found among the communi- 
cations of this week. The subject upon 
which it treats is an important one, and de- 
mands the serious ideration of aboliti 
ists. We had no idea that the great State of 
Ohio every year robs the little girls and boys 
whom it pretends to protect, of fen thousand 
dollars! It is positively mean to steal from 
men, but superlatively so to pick the pockets 
of children. 


0&7 Will the local agents of the Bugle 
who have funds for us in their hands, and 
Post Masters who have receipted on cur ac- 
count please forward the amount to Jas. Bar- 
naby, Jr., of this place. We are about ma- 
king out the accounts of our subscribers, and 
it is therefore desirable to have all the re- 
turns. 


(& Our subscribers have paid up admi- 
rably this week—such remittances make 
glad the hearts of the Committee, and relieve 
them measureably of the burden resting up- 
onthem. It is a source of great pleasure 
that our patrons have the disposition to res- 
pond so promptly to the call of the Publish- 
ers—it shows their interestin the Bugle, and 
determination to sustain it. 











Mvrper witt ovt.—At the recent Maine 
State Liberty party convention it was 

* Resolved, That we warmly sympathize 
with the regenerated Di mocracy of New 
Hampshire which has placed a distinguished 
Liberty man in the United States Senate, &." 

Here is an admission. It seems then that 
the fact that Col. Cilley was sent to the U. 
S. Senate is not to be placed to the credit of 
the Liberty party in New Hampshire as is 
generally claimed, but was owing to the ef- 
forts of the “regenerated Democracy” of that 
State! ret 2 

New Yorx Aso.itionists.—A correspon- 
dent of the Rochester American says that a 
Convention of Abolitionists was held in On- 
tario aoe on the 31st December, at which 
it was resolved to dissolve the Liberty party, 
and resolve it into its original elements. The 
free trade portion of the party, after a four 
days session, adopted a series of resolutions, 
which are summed up as follows: 

“No slave-holder is to be voted for for any 
civil office, nor any one who thinks a slave- 
holder fit for such a station; nor any one in 
fellowship with a pro-slavery church; nor 
any one who is in favor of any restriction up- 
on the commerce of the world; or who is op- 

sed to the e tion of the h d 

eads of families from liability for debt; or 

to the free division of the unsold 

lands of the Union among those landless men 

who are disposed to and cultivate the 
same.” —Cin. Enquirer. 

We give the above for what it is worth.— 
The announcement moy be premature—its 
authenticity is doubted in certain quarters; 
bot if it be not the record of a fact, we in- 
cline to think it is the shadow of a coming 





eering purposes, the current year; but wheth- 
er that amourt was actually pledged, I did 
not learn. Money speeches were made by 
H. B. Stanton and the Rev. J. C. Lovejoy, 
both of whom appeared much at home in that 
department. 

n the afternoon, a series of resolutions was 
presented by the chairman of the business 
committee, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, the most 
important of which was one on the U.S. 
Constitution, which assumed the ground, that 
that instrument was formed for the purpose 
of securing liberty to all, and that abolition- 
ists could sustain it in good faith, without 
compr«mising their principles. Immediatel 
after the presentation of these resolutions, 
rose and stated that I held in my hand a cou- 
ple of resolutions, which I was desirous of 
presenting to the Convention, to be ider 
ed in connection with those brought forward 
by the business committee, and inquired of 
the President, whether it would be in order 
for me todo so. The equanimity and self- 
P ion of the audi were manifestly dis- 
turbed by my appearance there, and a cry was 
heard from various quarters about the plat- 
form, that | was not a member of the Con- 
vention; but no vivience was threatened at 
thin stage of the proceedings. ‘The Presi- 
dent, in reply to my inquiry, decided that, 
according ec age ep vsage which was 
his only guide in this case, it would not be 
in order for me to participate in their delibe- 
rations; buthe preferred to have the Conven- 
tion decide the question, rather than take up- 
on himself the responsibility of excluding 
me. A motion was then made by a gentle- 
man whose name I did not learn, to allow 
me to participate in the discussions of the 
Convention, but it was voted down bya rv 
majority, without being debated, is de- 
cision, though highly satisfactory to the Re- 
verend leaders of the Convention, was evi- 
dently regarded with very different feeli 








asking to be heard in one of their large meet- | 
ings; and being in Boston on Wednesday | 


a State Convention at Faneuil Hall on that | 
day, I thought it a very suitable occasion to , 
accordingly went to} 


' order to give the su 


| obliged to retire from the Hall, unheard, in | rights of the minority, resistance becomes not 
perintendent an opportu- | only a right, but a du‘y. ‘Tame submission, 


nity to light it up for the evening meeting. | under such cir-umstances, isa crime. This 
pee these mobocratie and heathenish pro- | was a case of this kind; and hence I felt 


i several members of the party came | bound to proceed in my remarks, regardless 
| forward, and begged of their brethren not to | of the deeision of the c nference. such 
j di themselves in this manner. buteither | was the tumult which ensued,that b fownd it 


to listen to what I had to say, or retire quiet- 
ly from the Hall, and give those an opportu- 
nity of hearing, who had a desire to do so.— 
But this appeal was unavailing. The spirit 
that controlled the Convention, also controlled 
the moh ; and each body adopted ite own ap- 
propriate instruientalities to seal up my lips, 
and the action of the one was the legitimate 
result of that of the other. The majority of 
the Convention resorted to conventional rules 
to deprive me of a hearing, so long as those 
rules would serve their purpose; but when 
they became inoperative, the same individu- 
als had recourse to clamor and threats of vio- 
lence, to accomplish their designs. But 
whence this fear, on the part of the Liberty 
party leaders, to meet the Disunionists in free 
discussion, either in our meetings or their 
own! Is it ‘conscience that mukes cowards 
of them all?’ What secret have we, that 
they somuch dread? One would think, from 
| the appearance of these gentlemen, that the 
| very life of their party depended upon their 
depriving me of a hearing upon their plat- 
| form! And yet we are told, that this is the 
| party which is to grapple with and subdue 
{the Slave Power—a party which shrinks 
cowardly away before the light of a ‘ten 
minutes’ 8 ! 

1 intended to reply, in this connection, to 
some of the statements of Mr. Cummings, 
and also to include the resoluti which I 
proposed to present to the Convention, ac- 
companied by some of my reasons for desi- 
ting their discussion on that occasion; but 
having already extended my communication 


to too ta length, to secure a patient 
rusal, Fein omit both for the present. The 





ican war, and of that portion of the ‘Liberty’ 
press which is calling upon the people to 
come up to its support. Mr. Cumming’s 
conduct was the more reprehensible, as it was 
only the previous evening that I had offered 
him one half the time of iny meeting, to de- 
which I had brought against it. 
OR csemn thie ~ n, in relati 
to the liberty of speech, will doubtless sur- 





ty, but it was not unexpected to me. It is 
the only pulicy the party can adopt and live. 


and facts to p 


did, not in expectation that it would elevate 


public, but from motives of self-preservation. 
It was, doubtless, the best they could do, 
provided they intend to maintain their party 
organization ; for wrong can never he sus- 
tained but by acting on wrong principles.— 
But | trust thie demonstration of the spirit of 
the party, and the principles by which it is 
governed, wil serve to open the eyes of some 

hitherto had confidence in it, and 
that they will desert its ranks, and no longer 
be found among those who are afraid of the 
light of free diseussion. 

S. S. FOSTER. 
Abington, Jan. 25, 1847. 


Religious Row. 


In another place will be found an account 





by a more liberal class; and hence, the wnat 
ter was again brought up, on motion of Mr. 
Innis, of Salem, to allow me to speak ‘Ten 
minutes’!!! This motion was debated with 
great warmth on both sides, and elicited much 
feeling from the audience, which at times 
manifested itself in confusion and disorder. 
The principal speakers in favor of the motion 
were Messrs. Innis, Channing and Osgood ; 
those aguinst it were Hiram Cummings and 
J.C, Lovejoy. Mr. Channing advocated my 


speaking on the ground of right and duty— 
essrs. Innis and Osgood, as a matter of po- 
licy. The latter gentleman took occasion to 


suy, that he had no sympathy with my views, 
and that he wuu/d as willingly see the devil 
there, as to see me, but he thought the inte- 
reste of their party required them to allow 
me to speak. Another observed, that if they 
would let ime speak, the party would yet a 
hundred votes by it. Messrs. Cummings 
and Lovejoy were very hitter and personal 
in their remarks, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected from men of their profession. Both 
seemed much more expert in the man/y oc- 
cupation of attacking the character of one, to 
whom they had denied the opportunity of a 
reply, than in assigning valid reasons why 
they should not allow free discussion in a 
LIBERTY Convention. ‘The principal rea- 
son urged by Mr. Lovejoy, against allowing 
me to speak, was, that ‘the Boston Post 
would publish it to the world!’ Mr. Love- 
joy, let it be recollected, is ‘a minister of the 


4 ee : 
tr. Cummings, in appealing to the preju- 
dices of the audience, showed himself to be 
not only devoid of common courtesy, but ut- 
terly 1 less of truth. I endeavored to 
obtain the floor for a moment, to correct one 
or two misstatements, but such were the ex- 
citement and confusion occasioned by his re- 
marks, that I could not be heard, though the 
President did what he cuuld to secure me a 
hearing. The di i tinued till the 
hour of adjournment, when the question was 
taken, and decided in the negative. And so 
the State Liberty Convention, after nearly an 
hour’s excited debate, decided by a large ma- 
jority, that a Disunionist could not be permit- 
ted to occupy its platform for the brief space 
of ‘Ten minutes !! 

After the adjournment, I stepped upon the 
platform, for the ae of replying to the 
charges of Messrs. Lovejoy and Cummings, 
but, instead of gaining the ear of the andi- 
ence, a scene ensued, such as Faneuil Hall 
has rarely, if ever before, witnessed. M 
voice was utterly drowned in the ery, whic 





of | was instantly raised from the platform as well 


as from every other part of the house,—* Drag 
him out!’—*Out with him.’—* We won't 
hear him ! °—* Throw him over! '—and simi- 
lar expressions, which were accompanied b 
a rush towards the —_ that plainly isd). 
cated a purpose, on part of a ion of 
those concerned in the row, to ott sdeion 
to the word. My friends immediately guth- 
ered around me, which checked 


demonstration of violence; hot the uproar 








% 


of a Liberty party row, which we copied 
from the Liberator. It appears that some of 
the prominent men in that party got up a so- 
called religi nti-slavery meeting under a 
Call, the character of which will be under- 
stood from the following extract from a letter 
of S, 8. Foster's published in a later number 
of the Liberator than the one referred to, and 
also the character of the Convention which 
assembled under the Call. 
. * eo o * 

It will be seen, by the terms of this Call, 
that the meeting was to be a ‘conference of 
ministers and church members,’ and to it 
* at are invited, wise hearts mourn for the 
existence of such an evil, (slavery,) and who 
desire and «xpect that the gospel, in its pro- 
gtessis to abolish it.’ eo this num- 
ber, and thinking that, possibly, something 
might be accomplished for the slave, by meet- 
ing in conference those who an inte- 
rest is his cause, but who differ with me an 
to the best means of effecting his emancipa- 
tion, I attended the meeting with the iaten- 
tion of participating in its proceedings. But 
on rising to speak to a resolution which the 
busisess committee had reported, objections 
to my proceeding were mised by Colver, 
Leeda. and others, on the nd thatl was 
not entitled tomembership in the Conference, 
under the Call!! To these objections, I re- 
plied that, applying to the Call the strictest 
construction possible, I was still included 
within its limits; for I was not only a min- 
ister, but a member of a C tional 





tights of membership in that church, and had 
never failed, when in the place, to attend and 
participate in its meetings, as a member. It 
was true, that I did not fellowship the church 
as a Christian body, on account of its 
slavery character; but they all professed the 
same thing, in regard to their owa church 
connections, 80 far as they were pro-slavery. 
But the rights of membership in the ch’ 
I had always claimed, and should not fail to 
maintain them, till legally excommunicated 
—that is, in with the covenant 
and established of the church. And 
as I claimed the rights of mem ina 
, church, so I claimed, and should maintain, 
| the rights of membership in this body under 
| the Call. 
The chairman, the Rev. Mr. Webster of 
| Hopkinton, decided that | was not entitled 
pt 1-2 me to be seated. Re- 
garding this asa flagrant outrage upon my 
rights, I did not feel disposed t ,yumit, but 
was proceeding '0 °Cusider the resolution, 
| when the -hcirman appealed to the house to 





Y S%stain him in his decision, As was to he 


expected, under the 


ordina 
duty of an individyal to be governed, 
by the w 


ence, to 


continued tement, henever majority pre 
wary hap belted tet ain Cate Patek | Septatael es then the 


: 


> 


impossible to be heard. At the call of 


' Joshua Leavitt, the chairman took the vote on 


the resolution while | was yet speaking upon 


‘it, and then put a motion for adjournmer.t, 


which was carried. by the majority, and the 


house was immediately thrown into confur 


sion and uproar till the audience retired. 
Farly in the afiernoon, I made a second at- 


tempt to speak, but with no better success 


than before. } was no sooner fairly om my 


| feet, than the chairman interposed his author- 


ity, but finding that ineffectual, he appealed 
to the Reverend Joshua Leavitt, who, by vir- 
tue of his lease of the room, called upon a 


‘couple of constables, who had been provided 


for the purpose, to carry me out; and forth- 
with I was dragged from the house. But 
my removal did not restore quiet and harmo- 
ny to the meeting; for I had been out but a 
few moments, when Mr. Leavitt came outin 
pursuit of the constables, and i j them 
that he ‘had more work for them to do’ in 
the house. 1 was accordingly released, and 
immedi.tely returned into the hall, which I 
found in a state of the utmost confusion, with 
strong indications of a general melee. Or- 
der, however, was at length restored, and the 
discussion resumed. ‘Two or three short 





| speeches were made, when our excellent 


friend, Charles Stearns took the floor, and, 
after a very able and eloquent speech on the 
question before the meeting, closed his 
remarks with a faithful and cutting rebuke 
of Mr. Leavitt and his associates, for their 
conduct in trampling upon my rights as a 
member of the Conference. At this Mr. 
Leavitt took fire, and in a fit of passion, call- 


ed upon the constables to take out Mr, Stearns, 


resolutions were in condemnation of the Mex- | 


who was then leaving the plattorm toresume 
his seat. The constables instantly seized 
their victim, ahd were on the point of remov- 
ing him from the room, when the outraged 
feelings of the audience rose in resistance, 


and they were compelled’ to relinquish their 


fend the character of his party from the char- | . 





prise many of the common people of she par- 


the party in the confidence and esteem of the | 





church, and that I had always elvimed the | °% 





urpose. 
he scenes which followed, it is not ne- 
cessary to my purpose to describe. Suffice 
it to say, from that pericd, all peaceable dis- 
cussion was at an end, and confusion became 
the order of the day. Several of our friends 
attempted to speak, but it was amidst con- 
stant interruptions, both from the chair and 


Free discussion, stould it be tolerated in its | audience, and in several instances, they were 
meetings, would prove its overthrow, and | treated with gross personal insult. ‘To con 
this its leaders veiy clearly understand. I | demn the proceedings of the majority, was 
did not expect the Convention would hear | treated as a crime, and although all had been 
me; for its leaders knew that I had views invited to the Conference without regard to | Joel Betts, Berlin, 
resent, which, if once under- } their previous views or present position, none | B. Michner, Zanesfield, 
stood by their supporters, many of thein | but the adherents of Liberty party were per-| David Gualbreath, Franklin Square, 1,50-104 
would no longer be found in the ranks of the | mitted peaceably to enjoy the rights of mem- | Jacob Thomas, Mariboro, 
party, What they did in this matter, they | bership. ‘The Conference continued in ses- | A. Quier, Atwater, 1,50-121 


sion till sunset, when Mr. Leavitt, after pas- 
sing round a hat to obtain money to pay for 
the use of the chapel, the control of which he 
had claimed through the day, called upon the 
audience to disperse, as the time for which 
he had leased the room had expired. 

1 have here merely given a plain, unvar- 
nished statement of facts as they occurred at 
this meeting, leaving those who may take 
the trouble to read it, to make their own com- 
ments. It. in any particular, | have misrep- 
resented any individual, it has heen uninten- 
tional on my part, und the columns of the 
Liberator are open to a correction. But if 
the facts are as I have represented them, 
how, I ask, can any intelligent person rd 
the principal actors in this meeting as aboli- 
tionists, or the party of which they are the 
prominent leaders as an anti-slavery party ? 

STEPHEN S. FOSTER, 

Boston, Jan. 1847. 


Virginia. 


A company of thirteen Burlington county 
Friends end farmers have bought 2000 acres 
of land in Fairfax county, Va., for about 
$25,000 or &12,50 per acre. They intend to 
colonize and farm it. Very many enterpris- 
ing eastern farmers have purchased lands in 
that State—lands that under the blighting in- 
fluences of slavery, have been nearly worn 
out, which by Yankee ingenuity and culti- 
vation have been brought toand made as pro- 
ductive as any in the Union. We hope that 
this and other Southern States will be over- 
run with our eastern farmers, so that slave- 
holders can have an ocular d tration that 


« We have said that this nation is the ag- 
Let us not be accused of hostility 
to our country, or of moral treason. Let us 
not be told of the maxim—*Our country right 
orwrong.”’ This aea maxim of self-defense 
is indisputable—self-evident—it is self-love 
expanded into patrioti ex- 
tended into national defense, But in any 
other sense, we repudiate all such principles 
as infamous in ethics or politics, He who 
will not speak the truth is a liar, and he who 
cases not isa coward. He who will not or 
dares not tell his countrymen the truth on 
questions of the most vital public policy, is 
« coward or traitor. And if there is any cun- 
duet whieh ennstitutes moral treason, it ix to 
attempt to emberk, or to ENcouRAGE the coun- 
try 1% A War against Gop, as 1S THE Case 
IN A WAR OF AGGRESSION LIKE THAT WE ARE 
Now ENGaGED 1¥."—Lou. Juur. 


Severe Storm in in en 
ted Fall of Snow.—The weather in England 
during the middle of December, was very 
stormy and cold, attended with heavy fall of 
snow, thermometer often ranged below 
zero. All through the north, but especially 
on the eastern cowst cf England, there have 
been heavy snow storms. ‘lhe roads were 
completely blocked up. In many parts of 
the north the snow lay to the depth of nine 
feet. On the track of the York and Neweas- 
tle railway, snow lay to the depth of seven 
feet. A train to which five locomotives were 
attached, was sent to Gateshead to clear the 
track, but it came to a stand-still after pro- 
ceeding a short dista.ce. “So heavy a fall 
of snow has not been known for thirty years,” 
says the Welshman; “in many arts of 
Pembrokeshire, it lay to the depth of iwelve 
Set.” 
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week. 
G. W. Bushnell, Hartford, $1,50-106 
D. Loomis, do 1,50—88 
J. D. Suelling, Damascus, 75—78 
R. Fletcher, South Solen, 3.00-116 
W. D. Pierce, South Charleston, 1.50-115 
G. Whealan, Franklin Square, 1,50-104 
S. Dole, Mt. Union, 1.50—58 
R. W. Barnaby, Mt. Union, 1,50—99 
W. M. Thomas, New Garden,  1,50-104 
David Ball, Salem, 3,00-104 
Isaac Davis, Atwater, 1,00—85 
S. J. Ellison, Marlboro, 1,50-104 
J. Walker, do 1,00-104 


B. get Salem, 75—68 
la 





D. B. Millard, Mahoning, 1,60-104 
J. Green, Damuscus, 75-105 
R. Jardwin, Grafton, 1,50-131 
1,50-104 
1,00-113 


Jos. E. Robinson, New Garden, 1,50-104 
D. W. Mosher, Bennington, 


D. Milburn, Woodbury, 374-92 
T. W. Taylor, Rochester, 1,50-121 
A. Kile, Granger, 1,00—90 
J. Miller, Mahoning, 1,.50-100 
J. Nees, Lexington, 1,50-104 
Enos Woods, Columbiana, 1,50-104 
Joseph Strickler, do 1,50-119 
E. Ada do 1,50-104 
A. Collins, Randolph, 1,50-104 
W. M. Folger, Ravenna, 1,50—98 
John Dats do 75—78 
S. McClure, McConnellsville, 2 00-14 

J. Andrews, Granville, 3,00-129 
Nathan Linton, Wilmington, 1,50-115 
ag ag Ward, New Garden, 2,00—69 
M. L. Ingersol, Grafton, 1,60-112 
W. Holly, Parkman, 4,50-105 
H. Hahnenkrat, Marlboro, 150-105 
S. Prickett, Richfield, 1,50-11E 
J. Hurlburt, do 75—85 
E. S. Carter, do 75—85 
W. H. Crittenden, Grafton, 50—77 
A. Hewlit, Brunswick, 1,00—95 
D. W. Thayer, West Milton, 1.50—91 
R. L. Atcheson, Mogadore, 1,50-104 
Wao. E. Lukens, Short Creek, 1,00-100 


(<7 Please take notice, that in the ac- 
know ledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 





their lands are far more productive and pro- 
fitable under free labor hon under slave la- 
hor. Virginia will be made to see this before 
many years, if she does nt pass laws to drive 
out the free while laborers who are emigrat- 
ing from the East there.—True Demoerat. 


In the Kentucky Legislature a bill has 
been introduced to pel the owners of old 
and decrepid slaves to provide them shelter, 
food and raiment. The ancient Athenians 
would never pass a law punishing parricide, 
assigning asa reason, that it was not to be — 
posed possible that a citizen of Athens cou 
be guilty of such a crime, Does the Ken- 
tucky law the exi of its own 
necessity? We hope that its passage may 
quiet the alarms of such of our own citizens, 
as have so low an estimate of the slavehold- 
i as to suppose that Kentuckians 
would cast off their old and helpless servants 
upon the tender mercies of the “Black Law” 
philanthropy of this State.—Cin. Herasd. 











O> The Paris Universe declares that the 


PrO- | substantial accuracy of the following table of 


slaves may be relied on: 

In Brazils 3.000,000— United States, 2,- 
700.000—Spanish Colonies 800,000—French 
Colonies 250,000—Dutch, Danish, and Swe- 
dish Colonies 100.000—South American Re- 
publics 400,000—Texas 30,000—Total 7,- 
330,000.” 

“It is estimated that in the Russian, Aus- 
trian, and Prussian dominions, including Po- 
land, there are not less than 70 or 80 millions 
of human beings in this degrading state.” 


A Beavrirut Prayea.—™ 

. - acourt, in his 
perf of Maden sear, gives the fullowing 
sublitue prayer, said to be used by the 
ple we call savages: “0, Eternal, have 
mercy upon me, because | am passing away. 
O, Infinite, because I am weak, O, 
—— of Light, because I am in darkness, 
O. All Bounteous, because I am poor. Q, 
All Bofficien', because | am nothing."" 
is the very sublimity of devotion 


It is not the least remarkable, too, 
are pegroe, 


same 
erties endeavor to ade ur 
enlightened by the degraded refase, ’ 
or superannuated American slave !— Mystery. 





MARRIED, 


On the 11th inst., by Benj. Hawley, “yi 
Mr. J. Tuomas Boone to Miss Mania L. 
Tromas, all of this place. 








PROTRACTED 


TEMPERANCE MEETING, 
AT NEW GARDEN. 

A three days Temperance Meeting will be 
| held at the Village of New Garden, on the 
2ist, 22d and of February. The Sizpos 
Hammer, Jacob Heaton, ard other distin- 
guished laborers in the temperance reforma- 
tion, will be in attendance. 





WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
ted to seeure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 
Salem, Dee. 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a generul assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
Jaly 17, 46° 











WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 12 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee. 28th, 1846. 


Bre en es 
meee 
Belem, ©. Ist wo, 30th. ” 
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POETRY: 
The Wandering Jew. 


Freely Translated from the German 





BY CHAS T. BROOKS. 


Tre Wandering Jew once said to me, 
1 passed through a city in the cool of the 


year. ‘ 
Aman in the garden plucked fruit from a 


tree; 

I asked, ‘How long has the city heen here?” 
And he answered me, and he plucked away, 
*It has always stool where it stands to-day, 
And here it will stand forever and aye,” 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

F T traveled the selfsame road again. 


No trace of a city there I found ; 
. A sheperd sat blowing his pipe alone, 
His flock went quietly nibbling rougd : 
I asked, ‘How long has the city been gone?’ 

And he answered me, and he piped away— 
The new ones bloom and the old decay, 
This is my pasture ground for aye.” 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 

1 traveled the selfsaine road again. 


And I came to a sea, and the waves did roar, 
A bry Tage ane ge ier 2 y net out pre 

w Vv en, red it ashore, 

I asked, ‘How long hag the on een here? 

And he laughed, and he said,aod he laughed 


away— 
‘As long as yon billows have tossed their 


Spray, 
They've fished and they’ve fished in this self- 
same bay.’ 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
I traveled the selfsame road again. 


And I came to a forest, vast and free, 

And a woodman stood in the thicket near— 
His axe he laid at the foot of a tree : 

I asked, * eal long have the woods been 


And he answored, “These woods area covert 
for aye: 
My ancestors dwelt here alway, 
And the — have been here since creation’s 
Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
T traveled the selfsame road again. 


And [ found there a city, and far and near 
‘Resounded the hum of toil and glee, 
And I asked, ‘How long has the city been 


i re. 

And where is the pipe, and the wood, and 
the sea?’ 

And they answered me, as they went their 


way— 
‘Things - al have stood as they stand to- 


ys 
And so they will stand forever and aye.’ 
I'll wait five hundred years, and then 
V'll travel the selfsame road again. 


Clinging to Earth. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


Oh! do netlet me die! The earth is bright, 
Lam earthly, so 1 love it well; 
heavenis holier, all replete with light, 
Yetl gm frail, and with frail things would 
ell. ; 


I cannot die! the flowers of earthly love 
Shed their rich fragrance ona kindred heart ; 
may be purer, brighter flowers above, 
et with these ones it would be hard to 
part. 


1 dream of heaven, and well I love these 
ee ligh i 
They scatter sun-light on my varying way ; 
But ‘mid the clouds of earth are priceloss 
gleams 
Of brightness ;—and on earth O let me stay. 


It is not that my lot is void of gloom, 
t sadness never circles round my heart, 
Nor that I fear the darkness of the tomb, 
That I would never trom the earth depart. 


’Tis that I love the world—its cares, its sor- 
Tows, 

Its bounding hopes, its feelings fresh and 
warm, 

Each cloud it wears, and every light it bor- 


tows, 
Loves, wishes, fears, the sunshine and the 
storm ; 


I love them all: but closer still, the loving 
Twine with my being’s eords and make 


my life: 
And while within this sun-light Iam moving, 
I well can bide the storms of worldly strife. 


Then do not let me die! for earth is bright, 
And I am earthly, so I love it well— 
Heaven is a land of holiness and lights 





But Iam frail, and with the frail would 
dwell. 
_ Alderbrook, 
The following pretty little piece of poetry 
written by Seuthwell, as a'Catie 


ee 


priest, who fell a vietim to the reaction 
produced by the Reformation; and w t gives: 


Il more to some of his 


2 


ition has been ted within a few 


Times go by Turas. 
Reeeterrnereanerah 
The eorriest wight may find release of pain, 
soil suck in some 


‘ 


ee cae ee Se 
No joy so grea but runpesh to an end, 
No hep so bat may in fine amend. 
Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
‘ot et not eternal day : 
Tis enidest Ueto eben find to ~ 


du 
acalm Hay. | wi ne hands and gave her 
Thad cull cnecesding Geaehcensenb Yen's ylang oom I think of it, ape Kiog 


all, _ 


‘That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. ‘Litt pee mts 


UT 40S. BS 2 FF * os +> 
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In some things all, in al! things none are 
cross’d ; 
Few all they need, but none have all they 
wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 
Who least, hath some; who most, hath never 
all. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





From the Youth's Magazine. 
The Benevolent Man. 


of the newspapers, of a poor lad having pick- 
ed up in the street, the well filled pocket- 


cents: our first fecling was that it was a very 
inean act, but on reflection we thought the 


hasty in pronouneing him mean, for he is, he 
must bea generous man.” - 
And J will add one nore to the list of his 
good actions,” said ber mother, “which is 
| but one of many which | have not time to 
| speak of now. 1 wiil tell you of another wi- 
. dow he befriended. Her husband failed in 
| business and died leaving her penniless. Mr. 
Morrison was the principal creditor, but he 
was a personal and long tried friend of the 
widow and of her husband. ‘The very house 
| she lived in belonged of right to him and had 
he gone to the length the law and justice al- 
lowed, both you and your mother would have 
been houseless—but thanks to our kind ben- 
efactor, we have a ecinfortable roof to she!- 


| he did last winter. I fear Thave been very 





. ‘ . | 
Some time since a story went the rounds © toy ys—and the little we possess we owe to, helplessness made her dependent upon others, 


) his generosity,” 


cel- | “Ob! mother, is itindeed sot? T have been | 
book ofa wealthy merchant, and on restoring very, very hasty and unjust—but let me say | but so sad, so fearful of making trouble she | 
it to him, received the paltry sum of filly wirat Lean in excuse for myseli—you know | will not esk for what she really needs. Oh! | 
noble | if she could but understand with what delight 


litle George Miller—what a nice, 
hearted boy Fe is, and how much he does to 


te Eee ee ee 
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had a holy and beautiful influence upon their 
character. When her brother left his sports 
and came in and read to her, she thought on- 
ly of the sacrifive he made for her. Activity 
seemed to be the greatcharm of buman exist- 
ence. How beautifol to her was the free 
motion of the living forms around her, “Oh! 
that L could work trom morning tll night!” 
she would say within herself. *@here can 
be no weariness like that of one doomed to 
sit stil] day after day—and a be burthen upon 
others. Margarette was wrong. She did not 
jodge others by herself. Was she not eapa- 
ble of disinterested devotion to one she tov- 
ed? Would not her kind beart be made elad 
1 minister to the sick and sullering ? Surely 
then, it wonld have been better, since her | 


to Lave cultivated a cheerful spirit. “She is | 
patient always,”’ her mother would say— | 


1 do all 1 can to make her comfortable—it I 


self, aud in the morning the storm abuated, | 


isfied with his situation; but there being no_' party then retired to one of the saloons to 
wind he could not move one way or the oth- | partake of various refreshments. 
er, and he therefore kepta strict watch, Know-| ‘The whole ceremony was so very impres- 
ing that he would be safe as long as the ice- | sive, that their wedding day will be the theme 
bergs continued in their respective places. | of conversation, and a day of jubilee for the 
About midnight, the wind rose to a gale; rest of theirlives. So Jacob married Rachel, 
acecompanied by thick showers of snow, while Moses married Zipporah, and King Ahasue- 
a sneeession of tremendous thundering, | rus married Esther. 


‘grinding, and crashing noise, gave a fearful | 2 TTT, 
evidence that the ice was inmotion. The} r srente 
Anti-Slavery Books 


vessel received violent shocks every moment, 
for the haziness of the atmosphere prevented | Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
those on board from discovering in what di- | Jones, among which are 
rection the open water lay, or if there actu- | Ward ie pi teed 
ally was any at all on either side of them.— | A one uM of ougiage. 
The night was spent in tacking as often as | Th, Lit eat 
auy cause of danger happened to present it- | eothadanl of Uhieves 
. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 


and Captain Warrens found, to his great joy, | Disunionist, &c 
» &e. 


that his ship had not sustained any serious; —, * : ‘ 
injury. He remarked with surprise that the Phe r orlorn Hope of Slavery, b Pillsba- 
acenmulated icebergs, which had on the pre- | TY3 Fact & Fiction, by Mrs. Cc ild; and 
ceding evening formed an impenetrable bar- | ‘Phe Memoirs of C,'T. Torrey, will probably 
be received very soon. 





individual might be governed by higher mo- help along his poor mother, and bow kind 
tives than we gave him credit for, and that and devoted he is to his crippled sister.— 


c tier, had been separated and disarranged by | 
could bot see her happy, poor thing!’ Bet] the wind, and in one place a canal of epen 


What 


his generosity was of a deeper and truer kind, 
perhaps, than that which springs from mo- 
mentaty impulse. Whether we were cor- 
rect or not in the case referred to, we know 
not; but the following story was suggested 
tous by the incident, which we hope may 
make some of our young friends less hasty 
and severe in forming their opinions of an- 
other’s character, from first impressions: 


“Mother, I think Mr, Morrison is a very 
mean man,” said Caroline Guilford, afier a 
long silence. 

*Indeed!”’ replied Mrs. Guilford, “and is 
this the result of your meditations the last 
half hour?”’ 

“Yes, mcther, it is,” answered Caroline, 
“and really it makes me unhappy to be com- 
pelled to say so. But, I think he has behav- 
ed very meanly.” 

“Though you think you are right in your 
judgment, without doubt,” said her mother, 
“] hope you will not be compelled to express 
an opinion so unfavorable. But what proofs 
of his meanness have come to your knowl- 
edge lately? I should be sorry not to be 
able to convince you thet you were mista- 
ken.” 

**l am as anxious to be convinced, mother, 
as you ean be to convince me that lam in 
error, said Caroline. “1 always loved Mr. 
Morrison; and his dear little pb dm Rose 
is ny most intimate friend; and besides, he 
has always sgemed a sort of paragon of good- 
ness and generosity; just such a man as I 
loved to think my dear papa was. I am 
very, very sorry. Itis a very paioful thing 
to find oneself deceived in this manner in a 
person we have loved and honored, don’t you 
think so, mother? 

“Most certainly I do,” replied Mrs. Guil- 
ford, “‘and I hope we shall find the error to 
be in your judgment and not in the character 
of our friend. You say you loved him and 
thought him generous. fad you any reason 
for thinking him generous?’ 


” 


“Why you know, mother, he is always 
giving Rose pretty presents,” replied Caro- 
ine; buying her new dresses and toys! but 


that is no proof of generosity, I suppose, as 
she is Lis only child, and he is so very rich 
—and he has given you and me many beau- 
tiful New-Year gifis, Indeed I think it must 
be for that reason that I have always thought 

‘80 very generous, because he is always 
giving; but then, mother, he is rich, we 
mustn’t forget that. If he was poor and yet 
giving away these fine things——,” 

“I should say he did very wrong,” said 
her mother, “and should feel very unwilling, 
for my own part, to receive them.” 

“Indeed! mother,” exclaimed Caroline, 
“you surprise me. If he wished to deny him- 
self in order to be able to give pleasure to 
his friends, would you reject his gifts? I 

am sure, then, you would not be generous, 
for you know the generous giver is made 
more happy by giving than the receiver— 
consequently you would deprive him of the 
enjoyment of self-denial for your sake.” 

«But let me ask you, Caroline, why I de- 
tive pleasure from receiving presents from 
any one?” inquired her mother. 

“Why mama,” replied Caroline, “every- 
body likes to possess pretty things. Besides, 
gifts are tokens of affection and remembrance, 
they remind us of friends.” 

“And do not simple, inexpensive gifts an- 
swer the p of re brance as well as 
costly ones?” asked Mrs. Guilford. 

wiper | they do,’ replied Caroline, 
“but one likes to possess beautiful things, 
and it enhances one’s enjoyment of them, to 
have them associated in one’s mind with 
those we love—and—in short—I think, mo- 
ther, you can understand me better than I 
can explain myself.” 

_ “Possibly | can,” replied her mother, “but 
suppose Mr. Morrison to be a poor man in- 
stead of a rich one, would it add to my hap- 

i in receiving a token of affection from 
fon thes had cost a good deal of money?” 

“I don’t know that it would, but IT think 
there is much to be said on both sides, repli- 
ed Caroline, ‘which we must discuss some 
other time. Do you consider Mr. Morrison 
a generous man if? 

“DT certainly do,” replied Mrs. Guilford, 
‘but for very different reasons from yourself. 
A selfish-man might make as many splendid 

resents, but no one who was not really dis- 

uterested and generous would be constantly 

ing the acts of kindness and benevolence 
that he does. But I wish you to look into 
the matter yourself, and not decide until you 
are convineed beyond a doubt. It is highly 
necessary that you should discriminate and 
judge impartially, since I have observed for 
some time past, that you are very free in ex- 





actions of Mr. Morrison's, be- 
giving handsome presents!’ Does 


sy he. seek out the destitute, the sick, the un- 


happy, and befriend them? Is there any one 

or two or more acts of bis life whieh would 

lead you to think he made the example of 

Jesus his guide; who, although he had no 

8 ot gold to » Went about doing 

and was the greatest benefactor to man- 
the world ever knew?” 

“ yes, mother,” replied Caroline, “I 
think I can reveal one good and generous ac- 
tion of his, last winter; for you recollect wi- 
dow Wilson told us with tears of his kind- 
ness to her and her son—how he went eve 
da to ore her while her aon lay sick in bed, 

her paths for her, and chopped wood 








cow’s, reminds me of action. 
_mother's cow which had to be sold to 
pay the rent, and then gave it back ta her 
which was the same as paying the rent 

and her a cow besides—and, indeed J 
can ofsa good many very kind thifige 


pressing your opinions. Can you recollect Margarette, the poor sick girl, 


; Well, the other day he picked up a pocket 
; book in the street full of bank bills. Mr. 
Movrison’s name was on some papers inside. 
Little George took the pocket book to Mr. 
Morrison’s house. He was not there and he 
trudged all the way to his store and when he 
gave it to him, Mr Morrison merely said, 
“thank you my lad,” patting him on the back 
and praising his honesty.” 

«Now, mother, it strack me as very poor 
pay, and I could not help thinking it looked 
rather small, for I suppose Mr. Morrison 
knows their circumstances and how much 
they need money—and what a temptation it 
was to the poor little fellow to have so much 
in his possession and to want it so much.— 
But perhaps he means te go and see them 
and give thi g Par” ” 

“Perhaps he does,” said ber mother, “and 
had you not better suspend your judgment 
until you have ascertained whether he does 
or not? But let us examine this subject a 
little more narrowly. ‘To go back to the first 

tioned ei t George Miller pick- 
ed up in the street a purse thatdid not belong 
to him. Perhaps he thought how much good 
the money it contained would do his poor 
mother; he might have wished most earnest- 
ly to use it for cowfort, butdo you sup- 
pose he was tempted to take it? No, my 
dear. He would have spurned the sugges- 
tion by whoever it mighthave been made, for 
he is honest at heart, and not from policy.— 
fle would have known that the possession of 
it by dishonest means would have made him 
miserable—no, he was not lempled to keep it, 
I think better of him than that—of course 
then his first thought was to return it to its 
rightful owner and I do not think that he 
found the walk wearisome, do yout” 

“But don’t you think, mother,” interrupt- 
ed Caroline, “he expected some reward !— 
would not any child, indeed, would not any 
body, child or grown person, have expected 
something?” 

“Perhaps they might have done so,” re- 
plied her mother, ‘for it is very common to 
offer a reward in such cases, but you do not 
think George expected to be paid for being 

onest?” 

“Not exactly, m::-9, ’ said Caroline, “bat 
you yourself have often said it was well to 
ive rewards sometimes; they serve 
ncentive to exertion, and you 
it would have done George any harm to 
rewarded him, and besides it seems the most 
reasonable thing in the world for a person 
whois thankful to another, to try and prove 
their gratitude, and Mr. Morrison must have 
been thankful to get his pocket book again. 
Indeed I do still think it strange that he did 
not put his hand in and give him a twenty 
dollar bill— but I suppose he had some good 
reason for not doing it.’ 

“Undoubtedly he had,” said Mrs. Guilford, 
“and since you have no further knowledge of 
the facts, let me advise you again to suspend 
your judgment. Be always more ready to 
believe good than evil, particularly of your 
friends. Avoid, I beg of you, these hasty 
decisions upon character. There is nothing 
which requires more delicate bandling than 
character. Remember this and be cautious 
at all times how you express yourself. The 
foremost of the Christian graces is chrity. 
Now let us walk and we will go down the 
hill and call on Mrs, Miller. Perhaps we 
shall hear more of the purse—and you must 
not forget my dear, that you, as well at my- 
self—although we have not gold to give have 
it in our power to show our generosity and 
benevolence, and to confer happiness by theer- 
ing words—and services cheerfully peform- 
ed. 














* * * * , 

It was a pleasant evening, and Caoline 
and her mother walked together to Mrs, Mil- 
ler’s cottage, talking of many things, for they 
were in the habit cf conversing togethe) very 
freely; Mrs. Guilford encouraged her diugh- 
ter to express her feelings and opinions tank- 
ly to her, for she thought it easier to direct 
her habits of thought in that way, than by 
preaching moral lessons at set times andpla- 
ces, Withont age An J what particular faults 
and follies were likely to lead her astray.— 
Caroline loved her mother tenderly and con- 
fided in her entirely. She wasa girl of strong 
Costing and impulses, but she had a sincere 
love of truth, and when once convince! that 
a course of action was right and true, she 
was capable of making great sacrifices and 
of much self-denial in pursuing it. 

As they approached the house, George saw 
them and came running to meet them. His 
fine manly face was glowing with health and 
happiness. Mrs. Miller stood in the door, 
and she too looked unusuall, haprye and 

bbled along 


on het crutch and her countenance, generally 
so sad and sorrowful, was lighted up with 
an exptession of happiness which could not 
pass anobserved, is sadness which like 
a shadow brooded over the poor gir!, was not 
gloom or discontent. It was a touching ex- 
pression of sorrow, She could neither work 
nor play—for the latter she had ceased to 
care, for her infancy had passed in weary 
confinement and suffering, and the gaiety of 
jew A had never pat She look- 
edu ight, y children sportin 

pet. ry her, as ey belonged toa different 
race of mach as We mortals 
might look apon the delights of a spiritual 
existence which our bodies were not formed 
te enjoy. Butsas she grew into womanhood, 
and saw her poor mother led to work 
hard for theic daily bread, and how that she 
only a to her cares and anxieties without 
being able torelieve them, the feeling that she 
wasa burthen, preyed upon her sensitive mind 
and her unhappy. She could not under- 
stand how her life would be a blessing tu any- 








body, not how the very tenderness and syim- 
pathy. she awakened im hearts that loved her, 





even Margarette Jooks sunny now. 
can have happened? Caroline looks at her 
mother, My¢s. Guilford smiles; both are con- 
vinced that some ood fortune has befallen 
the family. Caroline longs to ask, but her 
curiosity is gratified. Weare all very, very 
happy, Mrs. Guilford.” said Mrs. Miller, | 
“and you must forgive me if I tell you at 
once. You have ofien shared wy troubles, 
and you can tell, my dear, kind friend, that 
the severest never made sucha ehild of me.” 
Mrs. Miller shed tears. “It is something so 
unexpected,’ she continued—*i really tee! 
ashamed to ery /efore you, but you will ex- 
euse it Lknow. J have become, as it were, 
used to trouble, but good fortune hasn't pereh- 
ed at my door this manyaday. Butl mustn't 
go on prating this wey—you must know then, 
that Georgy found a pocket book Vother day 
belonging to our nice neighbor Morrison, and | 
carried it to him at once. He did not speak | 
of it when he came home, until] some time 
after, when his sister, who was reading the 
paper, lmppened to come across an advertise- 
ment of some Doctor who cured spine com- 
plaints, and read it aloud.” 

“Ol? said she, “how I wish I could go to 
him and be cured, but it costs too much mo- 
ney.” Then George spoke up and said— 
there was double the money it would cost to 
cure her, in Mr. Morrison’s pocket book. I 
wondered how he knew how much money 
there was in Mr. Morrison’s pocket-book, and 
he told the whole story, ‘and mother,” said 
he, “I never thought till now how much more 
we need the money than Mr. Morrison does.” 
1 asked him what Mr. Morrison said when 
he gave him back the purse, and he said he 
thanked him and called him an honest lad. 
Thinks I to myself, he might have been more 
generous, but | wouldn't have said so for the 
world; and I feel proud of my boy that he 
didn’t seem to expect any pays While we 
were sitting and talking about it, who should | 
drop up in his earriage but Mr. Morrison him- 
seli—he came in and began talking to us as | 
if he had known us always, though he was 
never here before. He asked all about us, 
and his taanner was so frank like, we told 
him every thing, and among the rest George 
told how his sister wanted to get cured by 
the spine Doctor. He said that he knew that 
Dr. weil, that he was a very benevolent, kind 
and he did not doubt but he mighteure 
. And he said he would send him to see 
her the nextday. He told us not to speak 
of the money it would cost, for he had enough 
and was always glad to find some way of 
spending it for other people’s good, for he 
thought that was what he had it for, We 
thought that was greater kindness than our | 
hearts could bear; but he called George to 
him and said, these were his very worde~ | 
“My good lad, 1 came here to see you. 1| 
was too busy when you handed me the pock- | 
et book to say whut | wished ; besides I had | 
another reason for not rewarding you at the 
time—ean you think what it was?” 

George blushed searlet but he swelled out 
and looked very proud—*“I hope, sir,’’ said | 
he, “*you don’t think I expected to be paid 
for giving youryour own pocket book!” 

“| did not most certainly,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
rison, “and Ldid not reward you then for that 
reason. I respected you too much, but hark 

e, my little man,” said he, “lam. none the 
hor obliged to you, and I want to show my 
gratitude. ‘The money in the pocket book 
wasn’t mine. It was to have been paid that 
very day to a poor fellow who needs it more 
than you or do; but I want you to be my 
boy—I have a place for you in my store if 
your mother can spare you—and it you are 
the boy I take you to be, you shall be to me| 
ason and I will be to you what I hoped to 
have been to ny own noble boy whom God 
took to dwell with Himself.” “What could 
we all do but cry, especially when we saw 
tears in the good man’s eyes which dropped 
in spite of him on my Georgy’s head—yes, 
we all cried, as well we might, for joy and 
gratitude; and if ever fervent prayers went 
up to Heaven, ours did that night, for bless- 
ings on that good man. The next day he 
came with the Dr. to see Margarette and he | 
says he can cure her, though it will take time. | 
My cup seems too full, f assure you. 1) 
haven't words to express all 1 feel—bat if) 
every rich swan was like Mr. Morrison, what 
a happy place this world would be.” 

Mrs. Miller knew she was talking to a 
friend who could sympathize with her, al- 
though she said but little. Her tears were 
more eloquent than words. Caroline beek- | 
ened to her mother to go, and the moment) 
they turned their backs upon the cottage, she | 
burst into tears, “Oh, mother!” she exclaim- 
ed, “how unjust! how wicked I have been! 
So hasty and so uncharitable! ft will be a 
lesson to mo as long as | live—I feel as if I 
wanted to ask Mr. Morrison’s forgiveness for 
having even thought ill of him. But I did 
not express it, except to you. How mech 
better was his visit and his reward, than to 
have given the pocket book full of money 














her. 


sea wound its course among them as far as 
the eye could discern. | 
It was two miles bevond the entrance of ! 
this canal that a ship meade its appearanec 
about noon, ‘The sun shone brightly at the 


| time and a gentle breeze blew from the north. 


At first some intervening icebergs prevented | 
Captaiy. Warrens trou distivetly seeing any | 
thing but her masts; but he was struck with 
the swange manner in whieh her sails were 
disposed, und with the dismantied aspect of 
her yards and rigging. She continued to go | 
before the wind for a few furlongs and then — 
grounding among the low icebergs, remained | 
motionless. 

Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much | 
excited that he immediately leaped into his | 
boat, and with several seamen rowed towards 
On approaching, he observed that her 
hull was miserably weather-beaten, an! not | 
a soul appeared ou the deck which was co- | 
vered with snow to a considerable depth.— | 
He hailed her crew several times but oo an- 
swer was returned. Previous to stepping on 
hoard, an open port hole near the main chains 
caught his eye, and on looking into it, he 
perceived a man reclining back on a ciair, 
with writing materials on a table before him, | 
but the feebleness of the light made every 
thing very indistinct. ‘Che party went upon 
deck, and having removed the hatehway, 
which they found closed, they descended to 
the cabin. ‘They first came tothe apartment 
whieh Captain Warrens viewed through the | 
port hole. A tremor seized hiin as he enter- | 
ed it, Its inmate retained his firmer posi- 
tion, and seemed to be insensible to sirane | 
gers. Te was found to be a corpse; and a 
green damp mould had covered his checks , 
and forehead, and veiled his open eye-balls. | 
He had. a pen in his hand, anda log book lay | 
before him, the Iast sentence of whose une | 
finished page ran thus.—* November Lith, 
1762. We have now been enclosed in the 
ice 17 days. The fire went out yesterday, 
and our master has been trying ever since to 
kindle it again without success. His wife 
died this morning. ‘There is no relief—”’ 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried | 
from the spot without uttering a word. On 





THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerable additions to the 
old stock, respectfully solicit the patronage 
of the old customers and the public. They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
their line not on hand will be ordered on 
short notice, 

They will try to keep sueh an assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 

Schools and Merchants supplied on liberal 
terms, . 
GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
D. L. Garsrearn, 

Jesse Houmes, 
Salem, Ist mo. 28th, 1846. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Skins 
Shoes, Boots. Sugar, Molasses, Tea, Coffee, 
Spice, lish; Cin. mould Candles. Tar by 
the kit and barrel. ‘Turpentine, Sperm Qil, 
Flaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &c., by 

HEATON & IRISH. 

Dec. 28th, 1816. 


LOOKING GLASSES, 

In connection with J/ardware and Drugs, 
the subseribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, ltth mol, 1846. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 

HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 

The patronage of their old customers, and 











entering the principal cabin, the first cbjeet , the public generally is respectfully solicited. 


that attracted their attention was the dead | 
body of a female reclining on a bed in an ate |: 
titade of deep interest and attention. Her 

countenance retained the freshness of life, but 

a contraction of the limbs showed that her 

form was inanimate. Seated on the floor) 
was a corpse of an apparently young man, 
holding a steel in one hand and a flint in the 
other, as if in the act of striking fire upon 
some tinder which lay beside him. In the 
fore part of the vessel several sailors were 
found lying dead in the berths, and the body 
of a boy was crouched ia tie bottom of the 
ganeway stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel | 
could be discovered any where, but Captain | 
Warrens was prevented by the superstitious | 


| prejudices of his seamen, from examining the 


vessel as minutely as he wished todo. He! 
therefore carried away the log book already 
mentioned, and returned to his own ship and 
immediately steered to the southward, duly 
impressed with the awful example which he 
had just witnessed of the danger of navigat- 
ing the Polar Seas in high northern latitugles. 
On returning to England, he made various | 
inquiries respecting vessels that had disap- 
peared in an unknown way, and, by compar- 
ing the results of those with information 
which was afforded by the written documents | 
in his possession, he ascertained the name | 
and history of the imprisoned ship and of her | 
unfortunate master, and that she had been | 


CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 

Georce Orr has removed from the house 
of Kly, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 

Tlave associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic but acute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 

In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by. the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 

January 1, 1817. 


JUST RECEIVED 
Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 











| the occasion, the Minerva Rooms, in Broad- , 





and they will have cause to bless his so long 
as they live.’ Mra, Guilford saw that Car- | 
oline judged rightly, and she left her to carry | 
out her own reflections. 


From the Westminster Review. 
Awful Diseovery. 

One serene evening, in the middle of Au- | 
gust, 1775, Captain Warrens, the master of 
the Greenland whale ship, found himself be- 
calmed among an immense number of ice- 
bergs, in about 77 degrees of north latitude. 
On one side, and within a mile of his vessel, 
these were closely wedged together and.a 
succession of snow-colored peaks ‘od 
behind each other, as far as the eye, could 
reach, showing that the ocean was complete- 
ly blocked up in that quarter, and that.it had 
probably been so fora long pepes of. time. | 
Captain Warren did not feel altogether sai; 








frozen thirteen years previous to the time of of beautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
his discovering her among the ice. | Alpacca and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
| netts and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
| Plaid French Cloaking, and fashionable plaid 
| silk bonnet lintngs by 

HEATON & IRISH. 


A Hebrew Wedding. 

Major Noah gives the following accountof | 
a recent Hebrew wedding in New York: | Dee. 28th 19.46. 

A few days ago, a Hebrew wedding took | == aa 
place in this city between a young couple, | 
who had been engaged some year aud a half | 
to each other. In order to give all their 
triends an opportunity of being present on | 














AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 
Onto. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—t\ot Holmes. Cool Springs 
Mahlon Irvin.  Berlin—Jacob i. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. 'Thomas,— 
Cunfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Voland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme— Marse- 
na Miller. Jkron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
The gentlemen repaired to the large saloon, New Lishon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
which was brilliantly illuminated with gas. | _ Wijjiam Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
In the afternooa prayers were said by the | ygorsh, Se7ma—Thos. Swayne. Springboro 
officiating priest, and the ceremony of sign-| irq 'Phomas. Marveyshurg—V. Nichol- 
ing and witnessing the contract then took son,  Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. © in 
place, the bridegroom only signing the vari- j741,—8, Dickenson Petersburg—Ruth 
ous obligations in use since the Babylonish rpomjinson.  Columbus—W. W.. Pollard 
captivity. ‘That concluded, a canopy of Gpypvefown—Ruth Cope.  Bundysbur, 
erimson damask was opened, and held by | qjex; Glenn. Garrettsville—G. G. Baker. 


four young gentlemen, wearing the insignia | \4/,.q/er—E. Morgan Parrett. Farméi 5 
|——-Wm. Smith. Llyria, Lorain oma. J. 


of groomsinen, and from an opposite door the 
bride entered, dressed richly in white satiny: Borrell, Oberlin uey Stone. Ohio City—— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falls—Dr. Homer 


her head ornamented with white flowers, 
farle. Havenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 


from which was suspended a rich veil which 

covered her face, A troop of bridesmaids, | 7:1," 4. Moree, Har'ford—Anson Garlick, 
dressed in white, followed in her train, to- Southinglon—Caleb. Greene. Mt. Uni 
gether with her mother and a large number gwen “Phomas.—Republican P. 0. ti. 
of ladies, dressed for theoceasion. The par- | woo4— Hillsboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achos 
ties placed facing each other, sustained at own Dr. A. G. Richardson, Fowler's 
each side by parents and friends; the priest, | s7;7g—Tra Allen. — Ki tt ee’ 
holding a glass of wine inhis hand, chaunted | p-4 Allen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope, 
the marriage ceremony with becoming $0-| 77;-7j.y—Luther Parker, Jr. Fic: aye. 
lemnity—when the bridegroom, taking aring | ame Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. Chester 
from his waisteoat pocket, exhibited to those | Froade—H. W. Curtis. Peinesrille—J. W. 
around him, to satisfy them of its genuiue | Ltiggs. Franklin Milis—C. ¥. Leflingwell, 
character, saying in Hebrew, as he placed it | Daiton—James Mullen. 

on the fore finger of his bride, * Lo! with | conane. . Geaninertetie Ruaetie= 
this ring do I wed thee, aecording to the laws Marion-=Jotin T. Morris.  Economy—Ie C. 
OF MLo8e8 ad eee ie tid baxe | Maulaby, Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Wins 
the wine over which the blessing had been dhester-=C)arkson Pechel, ‘Bildsiidowne~ 
said, the bridegroom dashed the lass t0 | D277 pill, ichmond-—Soveph Ad- 
Picces, in proot of * meng! aoa a Sentnec 

curity of all earthly blessings, and the us : 
congratalattons at er Sestlen of parents, ——- — Town- 
relatives, and friends tock place. The whole H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 





way were engaged. 

"le cereurony was to take place in the af- 
ternoon, and the carriages continued toarrive 
with the ladies and gentlemen uutil 3 o’elock. 
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